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AFRICA: A THREAT 
TO WORLD PEACE? 
New exposure of pitiless native exploitation 
CREASINGLY repressive legislation by the Malan Government is 


N 
I creating an explosive situation in South Africa. 


The dangers, which are bound to have-repercussions all round the world, are 
made clear in the report of an investigation by the Union of Democratic Control 
and published this week as a twopenny pamphlet by Peace News. 

The pamphlet is called “Tragedy in Africa: A Warning and a Challenge,” 
and it says of the conditions of Africans that “they make a mockery of white 
civilisation, they condemn millions to conditions bordering on slavery, and they 
risk a terrible retribution of violence.” 

Conditions were bad, of course, long before 
Dr. Malan came on to the scene, yet the few 
slight improvements that had been made 
were wiped out quickly when, in June, 1948, 
the Nationalist Party came to power in 
coalition with the Africaner Party. 


No one who knows the methods used to 
get labour for the mines can ever believe 
in “the white man’s burden” of uplifting 
the “ childlike” natives. 


Taxes were imposed on the Africans 
living like herds in the Reserves and, since 
money was unknown there, they had the 
choice of going to the mines to work or 
being arrested. In the mines they are kept 
like animals in “compounds” under the 
guns of police employed by the mine 
owners. Of course, it is perfectly “legal” 
—the white man made the law. 

But, apart from this, the old “natural 
law” of hunger prevails. More than three 
million Africans have become crowded into 
13 per cent. of the country’s surface—and 
on the poorest lands. Starvation compels 
them to seek work outside. 

Then Africans, thousands of them yearly, 
drift looking for work into the Union from 
bordering British colonies. Even with the 
“development schemes” there is frightful 


The backward white men 


“Their supporters,” says this report, 
“were the most backward white men of 
South Africa—farmers who longed for a 
restoration of the docile force of cheap 
| native labour which their fathers had 
| known: white smallholders, driven from 
their land by Soverty, who came into direct 
competition with native labour in the towns; 
petty officials, used to regarding the civil 
service as a nationalist preserve. 


“During the electoral compaign, the 
Nationalists whipped up racial prejudice 


Boar -oaNvs poverty. 
to the point of hysteria. Conditions are different from slavery in 
As soon as they had power they began a name only. 


series of racially discriminating acts. 
Strict segregation of Europeans and Non- 
Europeans was enforced on trains. “ Euro- 
peans Only” notices appeared in many 
public places. Most Non-Europeans found 
themselves excluded from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. School meals for 
African children were abolished and later 
only partially restored. The former right 
of Asiatics to elect three (European) 
Members of Parliament was _ repealed. 
There was an even greater limitation of 
educational facilities. Marriages between 
whites and non-whites were made illegal. 
A ban was placed on Africans leaving the 
country. And so on. ... All this is the 
assertion of white superiority. 


An African has no freedom of movement 
in South Africa. If he leaves the Reserve 
or farm he must get a permit. When he 
gets a work pass he must find a job within 
two weeks. If he fails he is directed to 
some area where native labour ig short. 


Forced labour inescapable 


All the time he is hustled along, abused, 
pushed on his way. Even this little bit of 
human status—the technical right to look 
for his own job instead of being openly 
bought and sold in the slave market—seems 
to be resented. For under the law a police- 
man is empowered -to arrest without 
warrant any African he suspects of being 
“idle, dissolute or disorderly.” 

Yearly, tens of thousands are arrested 
in this way—and put on forced labour. 
Such conditions cannot persist indefi- 

nitely. During the last five years in other 
parts of the world—in India and Burma 
and through to Indonesia—hundreds of 
millions of the human race have thrown off 
centuries-old oppression and begun a new 
dignity of living. The drive against im- 
perialism and racial oppression is a major 
factor in world politics. 

How can it be expected to by-pass 


Africa? 
DOUGLAS ROGERS 


The economic cause 


Yet it is really an effervescence of the 
more fundamental economic problem. 


“Agriculturally the country is poor,” 
says the report. “Not more than 15 per 
cent. of the land is arable; of this, only a 
third is suitable for intensive cultivation. 
Yet over 60 per cent. of the population is 
rural, Principal natural wealth is mineral 
—mainly gold from the Rand which yields 
about one-seventh of the national income. 
Coal, and thus electricity, is cheap. An 
important steel industry has emerged in the 

last twenty years. 

“South African agri- 
culture and mining are 
based on cheap native 
labour. Usual wages on a 
farm are fifteen or thirty 
shillings a month, wit 
rations of maize meal 
boiled as porridge. In the 
gold mines the natives are 
housed in “ compounds "; 
and their average rate of 
wages in 1948 was slightly 
over £4.a month. By con- 
trast, the usual wage in 
secondary industry is 
about £2 a week and in 
some cases more.” 
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Africans is regarded as in- 
juring the monopoly in- 
terests of the mine-owners 
and farmers. 


It is regarded as eco- 
nomic need that -the 
_. Africans should be kept 
in such a condition that 
there will always be 
plentiful cheap labour 
for the mines and farms. 


This “need” is at the 
root of the mass of laws 
aimed at preventing non- 
Europeans acquiring pro- 
perty. While the natives 
are kept in poverty they | 
must sell their labour at 
whatever price is offered. 


There is completely 
evnical disregard of the 
simplest human rights. 
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to ride a bicycle made for two.” 


CE NEWS 


THREEPENCE 


COMMUNIST PEACE DRIVE 


‘Peaceful 
competition 
possible’ 


— UKRAINIAN PRESIDENT 


OVER 100 million people throughout the 

world have signed the Communist- 
sponsored Stockholm peace appeal for the 
banning of atom bombs, it was 
announced at last week’s rally in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields organised by the British Peace 
Committee. 


Prominent among the speakers were dele- 
gates to the previous day’s meeting of the 
txecutive of the World Peace Committee 
held in London: Paul Robeson; Alexander 
Korneichuk, President of the Ukrainian 
SSR; Alain le Leap, Chairman of the 
French TUC; Mrs, Hodinova-Spurna, Czech 
deputy and Mr. J. G. Crowther, Chairman 
of the British Peace Committee. 


An _ enthusiastic reception was given to 
the Russian delegate who expressed his 
pride in the fact that his country was in the 
lead in the fight for peace. 


“This unprecedented peace movement of 
simple men and women shows that the 
people of the world cannot be deceived by 
any kind of imperialist propaganda and 
calumny,” he said. 

Answering statements by western poli- 
ticians that co-operation with the USSR 
was not possible, he declared that not 
only co-operation with the Soviet Union 
was possible, but peaceful economic 
competition also. 

Earlier the delegates to the World Peace 
Committee Executive Meeting had held a 
Press Conference in London at which it was 
stated that a Second World Congress of the 
Partisans of Peace would be held in 
Genoa, Italy, in the second half of October 
this year. The previous Congress was held 
in Paris in 1949. 

Chaired by Professor Bernal, the Press 
Conference was told that the Committee 
gave the fullest support to the declaration 
by the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, calling for the outlawing of the 
Atom Bomb. 


INTERCESSION SERVICE 


JN connection with tomorrow's Conference 
on “ The Human Crisis in South Africa,” 
an intercession service for South Africa 
wilh be held tonight, Friday, in St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields Church at 6.30 p.m. 


CAMBERWELL PEACE COMMITTEE 
TNDER the Chairmanship of Jack 
Sutherland (PPU), a Camberwell 
Peace Committee was formed last week to 
co-ordinate the peace activities of local paci- 
fists, trade unionists, church members and 
i political groups. 


AT OUR TANDEMS DO/ 


WE'RE HALF CRAZY TO MAKE UP A CREW OF TWO. 
WE'VE PLENTY OF TYPES TO SUIT US, 


REFUTE US 


FOR YOU'RE SO WRONG 
WE'VE BEEN RIDING LONG 
ON A BICYCLE MADE FOR Two! 


“The Labour Party and the Tory Party will never be able 


—Alice Bacon, MP 
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PEACE NEWS 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


Stamford Hil] 2262 
Available from Newsagents and Bookstalls, 
or direct from the above address. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad: Three months, 
da. 4d.; six months, 88. 8d.; twelve 
montha 16s. 6d. 


BRITAIN’S 
OPPORTUNITY 


HERE is among our politicians 

far too ready an acceptance of 
the deadlock, as if, having reached it, 
we had got somewhere. 

It encourages people to regard a 
deadlock as a static condition, where- 
as the one thing we do know about a 
deadlock is that it is never dead, any 
More than a time-bomb js dead. 

They keep telling us that nothing more 

can be done, and with a kind of satisfied 
finality, continue their preparations for the 
extinction of the civilised world—or, as they 
call it, preserving peace. 
_ What gives this fatalism a_ superficial 
justification is that both sides are saying 
exactly the same thing. There was pro- 
bably never before such a complete duplica- 
tion of accusations in any dispute. Each 
side says it must arm for defence because 
the other so obviously intends to attack. 

Western politicians justify their _be- 
haviour by saying that the Russians don’t 
mean what they say, and for proof of this, 
point to the obvious lies that the Russians 
are broadcasting about Western intentions. 


* 


It is of course true that the Russians do 
turn out a steady stream ot the most tan- 
tastic Inventions. lt’s an old dipiomatic 
tustom, but the Russians may have extended 
\t to record-breaking degrees of extrava- 
Bance because they have even greater 
“esources than Hitler had and even tewer 
dbstacles. 

ln two-party countries there is a limit 
to the inventions of politicians because the 
Opposition party can always refute them if 
necessary, leaving the public a free choice. 

But one does not have to be a profound 
psychologist to know that people are con- 
tinually telling lies in order to support what 
they sincerely believe to be true. And 
though the Russians lie like ten million 
troopers about Britain and America in order 
to support their nrofessed belief that the 
West intends to attack Russia sooner or 
later, that doesn’t mean that that belief 
may not be absolutely sincere. 


* 


© "It is precisely at that point that the dead- 
ror the sincerity of 
the hussian Iears could be tested by a 
genuine offer ot disarmament or neutrailty. 

‘the present barrage of propaganda, os- 
tensibly intended for the enlightenment of 
astern peoples, is only increasing the 
mutual bitterness. If the deadlock is to be 
prevented from breaking itself by its own 
natural method of internal combustion, 
these futile words will have to be replaced 
by action, and we believe that Britain 
stands today in a position which makes some 
such act of mediation a moral imperative. 

It would be a cfowning act of this nation’s 
history to assume moral leadership in this 
erisis, and a grand sublimation of Britain’s 
former role of preserver of the balance of 


power. 
* 


That is the true foreign policy for this 
eountry. And we believe that the present 
semper of the people, with the growing 
Awareness of what another war would mean 
for this island, would give wide support to 
the proposa! for such a gesture. 

Moreover, it is not inconsistent with the 
earlier hopes and faith of the people who 
taised the party now in office to its present 
position, that their Government should 
create an historic precendent by acting as 
peace-maker. . 

On this page we vive a brief review of 
an article by Dr. C. E. M. Joad in last 
week’s New Statesman, discussing the impli- 
cations of mediatory action by this country. 

Pacifists have for long tried to enlist in- 
terest in such proposals, and we welcome 
the appearance of Dr. Joad’s article in a 
journal of such wide reputation and_in- 
fluence, because we believe that if political 
thought and discussion arnong the more pro- 
in this country were 


directed into these channels, the future 


wouid be infinitely brighter. 


The latest books, pamphlets and 
periodicals (whether or not reviewed in 
Peace News) are always available from 

the pacifist Booksellers 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHO 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


Send s.2.e. for latest list, Mail-order specialists’, 


Commentary 
By JOHN FRIEND 


_ Quakers, 
lightly make general declarations, and as 
a rule hesitate a good deal before coming 


The Quakers’ message 

ad bee new spirit in which the 
— resources of the world will be 

diverted from warlike purposes and 

applied to the welfare of mankind” 

—can it be created now? 


At this pretty desperate moment in 
modern history the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain has composed a very simple 
statement whose theme is exactly that— 
that it can and must. 


There are only a hundred words in it: no 
rhetoric, no shouting; just a straightfor- 
ward bid to cancel out the fear and dis- 
trust with a declaration, which it is hoped 
will infect others, of ‘“‘ good will to all men 
everywhere” and of complete faith that re- 
conciliation is possible. 

It will be distributed as 
Quakers can manage, not only in this; 
country but in every continent. At the 
moment it is being translated into several , 
languages, including Russian. 


What power has ijt? 


TEVHE cynic will doubtless ask what is the 

relevance to the present situation of 
20,000 Quakers’ sentiment of good will to 
all the world. 

Looked at arithmetically, the thing is far- 
cical of course. But big battalions don’t | 
always win causes. 

There is something about this statement, 
its very innocence and cheerfulness, which 
augurs well for its powers of penetration, 
or, as we say nowadays, infiltration. But 
as was emphasised at the Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting when it was issued a few days ago, 
it will reach nowhere without a great body 
of prayer behind it—the sort of praying | 
that can bring the power of God into our 
plight. 


To mobilise goodwill 


THIS statement, the first of this type to 
= be issued by Friends for years, emerged 
from a session of the Yearly Meeting on the 
peace question; and it was a_session of 
unusual calibre, in which what Friends feel 
about the road to peace being in truth the 
road to God, and the power of God as alone 
adequate to abolish war and reconcile the 
estranged, was strongly expressed. 


1953 


WON a bet in 1988. It was about 

the date on which Germany would 
go to war. The bet was laid the 
previous year. 


It wasn’t that I was a student of military 
strategy or even keenly interested in poli- 
tics. 1 had simply read somewhere that, 
by the summer of 1939, Germany’s armies 
would reach their maximum strength. After 
that, if not used, they would deteriorate. 

You see, however much politicians and 
dictators may bluster, they cannot make 
war unless their countries are equipped for 
war. A simple point, maybe, but a point 
which we pacifists could think more about 
when we are planning our own strategy. 


“ Wars can only take place when coun- 


tries are equipped for war.” And 
“equipped” today, means 


widely as 


three things; 
aggressive armament, an efficient heavy 
industry, a populace with the will to fight. 


As things are, the next war not only can, 
but most likely will, start when the pro- 
tagonists are equipped to fight. At the 
moment, I am not worried. Russian in- 
dustry can hardly have recovered fram the 
terrible smashing it received during the 
war. The ratio of its productivity to popu- 
dation is much lower than that of the | 
United States. On the other, side, Western 
Union armies still exist largely on paper. 
In France and other countries there is con- 
siderable feeling against war. So I don’t 
expect either the Russians to invade Berlin 
or the Americans to “jet”-ison an A-bomb 
on Moscow. Not this year. 

But in 19538 .... 

Reporting the meeting recently in Lon- 


don of the Atlantic Pact Ministers, The 
New Statesman and Nation (20.5.50) said: 


“The American planners have been 
urging upon their European colleagues 
the need for a realistic defence scheme 
which can be in operation by 1953—the 
year in which, on Washington’s calcula- 
tions, the Russians will have achieved a 
military ascendancy unless something is 
done on this side.” 


The Economist for the same date said: 


“Faced with the fact of Soviet re- 
armament andthe yast disparity in mili- 
tary strength that may exist between 
East and West by 1953, the Atlantic 
Powers have taken the decision to give 
their security equa} priority with eco- 
nomic recovery.” 


By 1953, then, it is expected that Russia 
will be able to conduct a major war. By 
1953, supposing that. the West succeeds 
in giving guns “equal priority” with but- 
ter, we shall be armed. The Schuman plan 
will supply the efficient heavy industry to 
back the European forces. 

The Pacifist movement can prevent 
neither the rearming nor the organising 
for war purposes of industry—but the will 
to fight—that is our affair. 

JOHN WELLINGTON 


unlike many people, don’t 


to the point of framing one. But at this 
session, among: the hundreds of Friends pre- 
sent, there was a sense of the rightness of 
doing so now. 


The Quaker Yearly Meeting this year 
lasted six days, and each day was filled with 
weighty matter, from the problem of how 
to get Christian enthusiasm to spread to the 
problem of Germany’s millions of uprooted 
men and women, from the tensions of South 
Africa to the duty of helping neglectful 
mothers and neglected children 


Huge problems loom on every side today; 
homelessness, malnutrition, injustice. The 
brains, strength and good will of every 
nation should be mobilised to deal with 


Something we 
must learn 


QOME months ago, in China, a much 

loved Chinese pastor was knocked 
down and killed by a Communist army 
lorry. The driver was imprisoned and 
the Christians went to the court and 
pleaded for his release. 


After the funeral, the Christians 
invited the officers to a meal of thanks- 
giving and of reconciliation. One of 
the officers made a speech and said very 
deliberately, 

“This spirit of Christianity, which 
can change enmity into friendship, is 
new to us, and it is something we must 
learn.” 

—British Weekly, June 1, 1950. 


them; but as Lord Boyd Orr has said, the 
nations are insane. Instead of summoning 
up every nerve to fight the real adver- 
saries of our time they are squandering a 
third of their resources on making ready 
for the new war. 


A better speech 


TIXHAT notable statesman, General George 
Marshall, speaking on Memorial Day in 
the United staves, has said this: 


“The most important thing for the 
world today, in my opinion, 1s a spiri- 
tual regeneration which would restore a 
feeling ot good taith and good will among 
men generally. Discouraged people are 
sorely in need of the inspiration of great 
principles.” 
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not reliance on military strength alone. 
The point for pacifists to identify and S 
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He added: “I hope that we (meaning the ,. Z bi ! 
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is hardly to be expected that after ©) | «pi 
A welcome recognition upheaval people with any  tendel-jowh | Mery of 
; : ; _. emotional instability will easily eh ue Christians 
IS solutions are, of course, linked with to a regular life. To find any o% poth uae Passive re 
a policy of armaments. General Mar- for the present increase of crime }5 ¥ as lon 
shall would advocate military strength, but scientific and unhistorical.” .<- *Rainst oA 
oe) _ | “wif fine o} 
6 
THE POLITICS OF “KEEPING OUT as tigen the 
Under this heading, in last week’s New Statesman, C. E. M. Joad discusset ge ~ 
possibilities of Britain's role as mediator. We review his article a thé ——— 
at encourages discussion of the most important issue of practical polities * THE 
modern world. nr 
¥. 
TINODAY, says Dr. Joad, the pacifists are “Our present fatalism,” SMa E Tar 
A advocating what amounts to unilateral Joad, “is due to the eee Ve tn Worn? 
isarmament. war came we must take par ider ; 
What might happen if we followed their surprising how little public co ict net Wyle 20 
advice? ‘1nere ure, he says, tour possi- has been given to the question ate Meaiaine cl 
puities, three of wnich are “almost un- on what terms we could keep yomacy fof The E. 
imaginabiy eee while the iourtn offers ae if, he concludes, the f'ba ved, , conbdect 
a way O21 salvation. “keeping out” were serious * m Scept 
We might be bombed and largely des- the next few years, the situation acitf hen tion, 
troyed by Kussia; we might be destroyed in- gradually assume a much less “qs gar 
advertently or starved in war between USA aspect. Th 
and USSK; we might yield to Communism oe 1 Neo’ Repo 
or oppose it ay a 4 Neen'd of ac 
Kut tourthiy, he says, disarmament, orm 
paery timed any patched Wen CASH FIRST ¥ por, the Crus 
enable us fo assume the mora! leadersnip | ,, ses 17" sai Odi 
ot the worid. m QO, CITIZENS, apenas thing? ca Paced ee 
From such a position we could call a Money is the ast” «gt? | Mun CS as 
conterence and adopt the role ot mediator | first, and virtue afterwar he appear, tries, 
between USA and USSR, which our pre- By the tone of his remarks g orden de tAmong th 
sent partisan position prevents. have thought that was the Wl cc ont Sf a «p 
_ Observing that Britain’s nuisance-valye| This is, of course, controverstt iron NY Whic! 
in a war between the giants would be enor- | jng to the Marxists, econom! for form 
mous, and might be used as a bargaining ' determines personal behaviour. now: ef \ © Wor 
counter, Dr. Joad then discusses on what But we need not go into HA” we Mir | 3 
lines a statesman might proceed in pursuing | we have plenty of virtue. by 25 its P ae is fo 
a “keeping out” policy. It is not a ques-| now jg the means to guarant style HJ ihe as 
tion of a sudden breach with the past, but istribution in @ equate nee VD ter 
of finding a new approach. Fa ie ER we * bolic 
And here, as a policy of “ realistie paci- "oF agot i here, thereforts ek Te » th 
By Starting from that aa cae" 
fism,” he recommends study of the report CASH FIRST And as t9 ad. & sper and ., 
of the American Friends’ Service Com- 400 le each collecting 1,900 Weta, 2 
mittee, entitled “Some Quaker Proposals pat uld produce in a 8 
for Peace.” 4 from 10 people wo ed to Fae ein at 
Our readers may recall that this docu- Shichi the extra income W® ae and! Vay. tind” i 
ment was published in three issues of Peace | , Which is tiny eof the larger PAP 1 Makers 
News last year. It has now been published | for the Da Me peoduce gp EDI 10 eat sh 
& book fornia, ee mig University | e*tra staff to P to p31 6% me al 
ress, entitled, e United Nations and hawett : : Ly 
the Soviet Union.” ag pt ee ince tik ad. yadlé iM | Rater 34 
We need not discuss this important docu-| Tota! for Lore es, eter nem £0 geht A I 
ment further here. The important fact is| Please make pisea address + Biaek* xed 
gd it ce Meer sufficient interest to war- yeace ie bie ews, Ary Mec t 
rant re-publication by a leading publishin ccountant, , 
| firm. 4 a © | Road, Nb. a) AW. 
j = fie 


Gaol threat to 
S.A. Clergy 


Tie Rev. George Norton, South West 
African clerry worker with Michael 
aus tt, gave a talk to the South African 
CPOs code puctts’ Association at 80 South Hill Park, 
ereation ° "3. on May 25. It was a small meet- 
“© and gave opportunity for much _ in- 
Fe eel discussion in which the audience 
te made aware of a great deal of the 
Keround of the present situation in the 
Potectorates of South-West Africa. 


ur. Norton, who is a Christian mis- 
ta ry, was stationed in Zululand for ten 
TZ and obviousiy has a great love for 
t* People, as well as a comprehensive 
ig tedze of their needs and history. He 
gic. Very movingly about the conditions 
_'te Hereros, who are now divided into 
at separate sections and need a pass to 

tant oN from one to the other. Some of the 
thers of this tribe are paid as little as 

A & month, and most of them are 


al Pus arated from their chief, who is in 
Manaland. 
ychiatr’t — 
ard om Bory missionaries are controlled 
s ol *. 
é details athe Position of the Churches is a diffi- 
at ould be lig one. ‘The 4,000 mission schools are 
wi tag by igi paid aches and 
Section of the Church, if i comes 
morandvt #™ular, is likely to tind that its quota 
ysis ts chers is cut down. 
ndiy ita jytether great difficulty facing the mis- 
eonvicd ties is the present marriage laws. 
: 1 eymen have to be licensed to perform 
ft ] ] 2 Ww F; 
MMR 36 TED will Be, resoenized 2s 
sim ro0S | Tae nd they are forbi en Botte , 
ol polse® | fy marriages. Some who hold strong 
IMP ict |ae® On this question would perhaps be 
al pentie aed to ignore this pucture, and face 
* S : rison- 
strong # reat, ier Hey wiobsa Ghee willBnSe be 
that ME | ns ‘deni 
y teentt® tated. Others are considering per 
the sige jyine Christian marriage without 
utw fod but the couple so married would 
themselves in difficulties later if it was 
i psych?” ~ Necessary to prove their marriage in 
ved oe Roly oe! action in which they were 
0. . 
re 1300 Ne 
are cl ¥ school for witch doctors 
ull Norton fears that one of the out- 
tr? of the present situation may be an 
aa di ree, form oe none Beennipanird 
ed 3 ctionary ideas, and he mentioned a 
ast week mal for witch doctors which has re- 
ois been set up and is beseiged with 
righ! Bygeants for instruction. Racialism has 
rt recee tay, Much maladjustment among the 
Hie to He ves and ritual murders jncrease. 
1e we | mvery Left Wing views, and firmly op- 
es vous he - all violent methods, he sees the 
ar” ps’ | & tor South-West Africa in passive 
ee uf ne and made a strong plea for a 
aie eeuormed peblig opinion. Quoting 
P auch ’ cott, he said: 
lency a tee tow are you to get over he lawless- 
e S of the law? Some of us, as 
ee cae Christians, believe that we can do it by 
th ly lve resistance to the law. Obey the 
trains long as possible, but when it goes 


Nst your conscience, disohey.” 


ye fine old African chief had said to him 
Maen the white man has come to love us, 


wee, 


Th 
*eeona Report showed a satisfactory year’s 


rganisationg working for similar 


id thé that we may have come to hate him.” 
2caus’ ~\ G.A. 
n th —_— 

Dr 
ays _. if 

al. , 
a (a Ty Annual General Meeting of the 
Jjeratin May" Citizenship Movement was held 
vethel Wy 1.20 at the Weigh House, London, 
it of Merigine chairman, James Avory Joyce, 

: idin 

macy sor ; ‘ 
sues nt ee object of the Movement is to spread 
1 meg Nueaptception of world citizenship by 
nena” “the, on, research and co-operation. with 


ff 7.0: Activities. Useful affiliations have 
the with the National Peace Coun- 
Hort, . Bergey's the Nati Hi eat and 
gi © need & and during the year pneneCat 
number of meetings and con- 
pears be Petrie, 88 well as lecture tours in other 
ef. 
o - 1 
accor ie me the year’s work was the compila- 
ronme ‘a ? ee loneer Course of World Citizen- 
of | ak La will shortly be published in 
F Yt w under the title, “ Introducing 
its f' 8 for Hu i ” va 
yle # athe manity 

nee? a bubie™Roon programme took the form 
venus Of th Meeting and included the shaw- 

week Mantle.” Thi nicolor me * as 
a She -an S film was produced by the 
00 4 it Todg Sidents of the famous progres- 

psi, sa aatiy 2001, Woodstock, Illinois, USA. 

Id qhe ten if how Ripe medy Gn aecdeaiTain) 

ay Me t, 5: van inkle, waking up 

or ‘ top Maker? time to find the politicians and 

TY 1d Gf eR to gi Still at the same game, and 

5 a rN ey hand a ey rouses himself 
@ t Lis ne Nd end the process. 

é A) ro . 
be th ne hag beerany, “Films for Humanity. 
Keto” tthe PPoducts formed and several “shorts” 

intiting (O7,, Particulars of these, and 
from‘ Rip van Winkle,” can be 
4g 8 ¥18. ark Studios, Putney Lark 


T 
1 the film Speeches were made by 


THE PROBLEM OF AFRICA 


BLACK NATIONALISM 


Freda Troup, a Worldover Press cor- 

respondent, lives at Johannesburg, South 

Africa. A graduate of Oxford, she has 

just published in England a biography of 

her friend, the Rev. Michael Scott, who 

presented the ae natives’ case to 
the 


ITHIN the apparently pros- 

perous body of South Africa, 
ancient cankers are destroying two 
vital organs: her people and her soil. 
Unless a speedy cure is found, the 
country has no future. 


The canker of racialism is the more im- 
portant because it is the more deluding and 
produces the more immediately alarming 
surface symptoms. About two and a half 
million whites maintain a Western standard 
of life in the midst of eight million black 
people, the majority of whom live very 
primitively. All economic development is 
built up on this vast reservoir of cheap 
labour. 


The gold mining industry is entirely 
geared to the system of migratory workers. 
Under it, Africans, contracting for eight to 
13 months of labour, leave their families 
back in native reserves (tracts set aside 
exclusively for native occupation). These 
men (some 300,000 in the Witwatersrand 
mines) are paid enough for their own im- 
mediate needs. Their families are supposed 
to live off the land meanwhile. But the 
pressure of population, the rapid deteriora- 
tion of the soil, primitive agricultural prac- 
tices, and a long succession of droughts 
have made this quite impossible. The 
families for the most part therefore exist in 
great poverty. 

Income directly derived from the natives 
is spent on them, but this is quite in- 
adequate. Any additional expenditure on 
them is grudged by the whites. The results 
include widespread illiteracyy shocking ill- 
health and malnutrition; serious — soil 
erosion; appalling overcrowding in the 
towns: rapid increase of crime; and, in- 
evitably, a constant growth of mistrust and 
fear between white and black. 


* 
T is increasingly in the interests of 
developing industries that a settled 


reservoir of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
develop. But the traditional policy of 
white South Africa is to oppose the attain- 
ment of industrial skills by the African, lest 
the white man’s position be threatened. 
Any skill acquired is consequently not re- 
flected in the native’s wages or living con- 
ditions, or in the positions he may occupy. 

Nevertheless, an increasing number of 
Africans are becoming literate—some very 
highly educated. Consciousness of dis- 
abilities and potentialities is growing. The 
native has heard democratic ideals pro- 
fessed and seen not only progress in Africa 
to the north, but the emancipation of 
Asiatic countries from white domination. 
Such recent world events have profoundly 
affected him. 

The change of government nearly two 
years ago has greatly accelerated this self- 
awareness. The former Smuts regime was 
easy-going—determined, it is true, to main- 
tain white supremacy, but by European im- 
migration rather than an ultra-repressive 
native policy. The newer Malsn rule, 
narrowly nationalistic, fears large-scale im- 
migration, which might introduce too strong 
a liberal influence into race attitudes. It is 
committed to its repressive “ apartheid” 
policy. The result is that the Africans, for- 
getting traditional feuds, are beginning to 


THE WORLD CITIZENSHIP MOVEMENT | 


Bernard Boothroyd, Editor of Peace News, 
Hugh Schonfield and Magda Yoors Peeters. 

Hugh Schonfield appealed to members to 
make the spreading of the world citizenship 
idea a matter of personal responsibility. 
They should ask, not-—‘‘ What is being 
done? ” but—‘‘ What am I doing, in my own 
personal life, to exemplify what is meant 
by being a citizen of the world? ” 


Magda Yoors Peeters spoke of the World 
Pacifist Meeting in India, which she had 
attended. She said one of her deepest im- 
pressions was how quickly and easily one 
forgot’all differences of race and colour as 
soon as one began to talk with others about 
matters of common inteyest and faith; and 
she came away with a greatly strengthened 
eonviction that barriers of race and 
nationality were essentially superficial. 


The world—and the village 


Bernard Boothroyd said that one of the 
great barriers to the spread of the world 
citizenship idea was the erroneous notion 
that a world government would mean’ an 
extension of that centralised, remote and 


Advocates of world government as a 
means of abolishing international tensions, 
and advocates of more local autonomy as a 
means to democratic responsibility, were 
now talking at cross purposes. Local auto- 
nomy and world government were mutually 
dependent, you couldn't have one without 
the other. It was a question of deciding 
which functions were best. performed for 
the world as a whole by a central authority, 
and which were best left to regional 
authority. There was misunderstanding in 
this matter and it was high time it was 
seriously discussed. 


By 
Freda Troup 


see the white man as their common op- 
pressor. They draw together. 

The government leaders try to read 
sinister Communistic influences into every 
manifestation of native unrest. 
“Communism” in sporadic outbreaks of 
violence, in African speeches, in native re- 
solutions of non-co-operation, in election by 
the natives of a Communist to represent 
them in Parliament (where the entire native 
population has only three white represen- 
tatives). 


*~ 


N OTHING could be more misleading than 
+“ shouts of Communism. True, many of 
the conditions for Communism exist: Domi- 
nation by a small colour aristocracy; limited 
political representation; social and economic 
restriction and frustration; extreme poverty 
beside wealth; and constant reminders of 
permanent and total black “inferiority.” 
But most observers agree that it is not 
Communism, but nationalism, that is show- 
ing itself, and African leaders bear this out. 

Dr. Moroka, new President of the African 
Congress, for example, puts the native view 
in this conciliatory way: 

“There can be no shadow of doubt, even 
to the most sceptical European, that there 
is a rising and irrestible upsurge of African 
nationalism. He beats the air who tries to 
halt the march cr hamper those who stir 
it anywhere. But one thing must be per- 
fectly clear, and that is the ardent wish of 
the natives to live in peace and harmony 
with the white section of the population of 
this country. On our side we will bend 
every nerve towards the attainment of that 
order of things which promotes peace and 
harmony. But in this venture we will not 
play the role of the inferior. There wi!) be 
peace and harmony when, side by side with 
the Europeans and on terms of equality, 
fraternity and liberty, the native contri- 
butes his share to the progress of the 
country.” 


They see} 
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The spirit of 1950 


Ow May x6, Mr. Rhys Davies (MP 

for Westhoughton) spoke in favour 
of 1rygve Lie’s Moscow visit, in the 
House of Commons. From his speech 
we quote the following important 
points: 


it is no use telling me that all this piling 
; Up Ol armaments 1s tor defence. 1 do not 
believe it. 1 nave no illusions as to the 
significance of the Western Union, the 
Auantic Fact, fleet manoeuvres, meetings 
ot the derence ministers, and, above all, 
the reguiar gatherings of military chiefs 
ot the powers on both sides ot the Iron Cur- 
tain. 1 do not know how many members 
were present here in 1948 and 1439, but the 
vocabulary and spirit of 1950 is very simi- 
lar to that of 1939, when we gave a guaran- 
tee to defend Poland against aggression 
when, in fact, we could not send a single 
soldier to help Poland against aggression. 
NO FORMALITIES 

During the last decade, or so, nations 
have not declared war against each other. 
In the old days, it was customary, with 
great formality, to issue an official declara- 
tion of hostilities. Now, however, they do 
not declare war officially on each side; they 
just drift and slide into conflict. 

One thing is certain: we have to live with 
the Russians whether we fight them or not. 
At the end of the conflict; should it upfor- 
tunately come, we shall still have the Rus- 
sians, Yugoslavs, Bulgarians and Czechs in 
existence. They will still be there, and the 
human race had better learn that simple 


fact. 
FROM HOUSE-TOPS 

Nearly every invention designed to assist 
mankind is ultimately employed by the 
military caste, and, in the end, turned to 
war purposes. The blessings of peace, 
therefore, ought to be shouted from the 
house-tops. :. 

Later in the debate, after the Minister 
of State’had spoken, Mr. Rhys Davies asked 
him “ Suppose, as is not impossible, Russia 
makes aggression against Yugoslavia; 
would the Atlantic Powers take action in 
favour of Communist Yugoslavia against 
Communist Soviet Russia ?” The Minister 
of State did not reply and the debate was 
wound up. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


AST  week’s | statistical data 
demonstrated that over-popu- 
lated agricultural countries have an 


abnormally low average income per 
head. 


This week we give the aggregate national 
income in the U.S. and the UK, and analyse 
the use of the national product for private 
coysumption, new capital investment and 
government expenditure, including arma- 
ments. 


Armaments expenditure 


The official statistical figures on national 
income and national product (calculated. 
money value of goods and services) are 
| only estimates or “ good guesses,” because 
precise valuation— especially in the case of 
price changes—is very difficult if not im- 
possible. But a comparison of yearly 
figures shows general trends. The percent- 
age distribution of the “gross national 
product” in Great Britain is stated in the 
following table. 


ALLOCATION of the NATIONAL PRODUCT in the U.K. 


1938 
Jo 
Personal expenditure. 
(consumption) 73 
Gross capital formation 
(domestic investm.) 15 
Government spending 14 
Sale of assets abroad -2 


Source: Cmd. 7871, p.6, and Cmd. 7649, 


1944 1946 1947 1948 
%o %o % % 
50 63 65 62 
-- 14 21 18 
57 28 21 22 
-7 -5 ay “2 
p.? 


It is obvious that consumption and the 
standard of living must fall to a low level 
(see 1944 in the table) if the Government 
decides that military expenditure and/or 
“productive investment” (expenditure on 
capital goods) must be increased consider- 
ably. It domestie production is supported 
by foreign loans it may be easier to cover 
a budget deficit. But even so, the burden 


USE of the GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT in the U.S. 


of armament absorbs a large proportion of 
the national income. (See PN, May 19, 
1950, p.7). In the U.S.: 6.4 per cent., UK: 
7.6 per cent., France: 4.9 per cent., Italy: 
6.3 per cent. 

In the subsequent table income figures at 
current prices are incomparable because of 
price changes. But the high proportion of 
military expenditure is clearly shown. 


(In $ billions) 


1941 1944 1946 1948 1949 

Value of CONSUMED products 82.3 111.6 147.8 178.8 178.2 

Private INVESTMENT 18.3 7.7 29.5 45.0 34.0 

Investment abroad 1.1 -2.1 4.7 1.9 0.8 
Federal GOVERNMENT—WAR 13.8 88.6 21.2 21.5 

—NON-WAR 3.2 1.6 25 ; 25.7 

State and Local Government 7.8 7.5 9.9 15.8 17.7 

Total® 126.4 213.7 212.6 262.4 256.1 


* Small items, e.g., sales of Government 


Source: Bulletin of the Federal Reserve 


In 1944 the U.S. Government used 
$88,600 m. (£22,000 m.) for war. The 
average yearly income in China (see pre- 
vious “ Facts and Figures ”’) is $23, i.e. the 
above amount could double the income of 
400 m. Chinese for 9 years and abolish 
starvation there! 

In this connection it is of interest to note 
that the U.S. Government spent about 
$220m. on financing the Chinese 
Nationalists in 1948 and $11l1m. were 
granted in the year of collapse: 1949. (See 
U.S. Department of Commerce “Survey 
of Business,” April, 1950, p.21). Investment 
in militarism seems to result in a total lass 
—the only result is hate and tension. 

The total amounts spent by the U.S. on 
financing the “cold war” and “ economic 
aid” have reached fantastic figures. In 
1949 they totalled nearly $6,000 m. (Cf. 
“Survey of Business,” p.19). The total 
military and other “aid” (mainly Marshall 
Plan) amounted to about $26,000 m. since 
the end of World War II; in other words, it 
exceeds Britain’s national income during 
one whole year. 

“Loans exceeding $10,000 were made in 
World War I, whereas during and after 
War II credits and other financial assistance 
reached $63,000 m. (between Jan., 1942 and 
June, 1947). 

Between 1914 and 1947 about $100,000 m. 


war stocks, are omitted. 
Board, Jan. 1950, p. 97. 


—resources of the U.S. citizens—were used 
to finance Europe (See Prof. S. E. Harris, 

The European Recovery Programme,” 
Harvard University Press, pp. 104 and 107) 
and this transfer of goods and services— 
covered mainly by taxes—implied the 
cutting down of their own consumption and 
investment. 

Some readers may ask why Americas’ 
tremendous productive capacity is not used 
for the development of “ backward” areas, 

President Truman, in his speech to Con- 
gress on Jan. 20, 1949, gave a hint in this 
direction—including the famous “ Point 
Four ” in his economic programme, 
7 The voting of funds for “ Point Four,” 

owever, was postponed for the budget- 
year 1950-51. The estimat i 
for “national defence ” eee 


to $13,500 m. (President Truman’s Budget 


Message, Jan. 9, 1950). But the required 


$45 m. for “technical assista’ 
nee to un- 
developed areas” was too much for the 
eee al mine ” House of Represen- 
ves. In April, 1950, j 
$25 a pril, , it was cut down to 
Owing to the armament race the “ 

d e “back- 
ward copntries ’’—much attracted by “com- 
munism against which armaments are 
supposed ta provide “ security "have to 
wait for their development, 

F.R. 


in 1950-51 amount 
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Sequel to military display at Liverpool Cathedral 


LIVERPOOL PACIFISTS 


FINED £2: 


TO 


HE six Liverpool Peace Pledge Union members charged with 

“behaving in a disorderly manner whereby a breach of the peace 
might have been caused,” were each fined 40s. at the close of their trial 
last week. Five of the defendants are to appeal. 


The hearing, before the Liverpool Stipendiary Magistrate’s Court, 


extended over several days. 


The six defendants, Isobel Burns, Mary Cummins, Mary Harland, 
Thomas Harland, Eric Hughes, and Hugh Lytton, were arrested in the 
vicinity of Liverpool Anglican Cathedral on the occasion of a military 
demonstration and church parade attended by Field-Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery. They had with them Peace Pledge Union and Quaker peace 


posters mounted on poles. 


Last week we reported the police evidence, given when the hearing 
opened on May 22, and the opening speech made by Counsel for the 
Defence (Mr. C. I. Cunningham, instructed by Messrs. Davies, Burton 


and Munroe). 


FTER addressing the Court, Mr. Cun- 

ningham indicated that he proposed to 
put each of the defendants into the box and 
then to call two further witnesses. 

Isobe! Burns then took the oath and 
stated that her intention was to walk with 
the others behind the crowd to show the 
words on her banner, and she had never in- 


» tended to go to the front of the crowd, or 


force her way through anywhere. 

She was a member of the PPU and gave 
her personal support to the method of non- 
violence, which was one of its tenets. 

So far as lay in her power, she had con- 
sistently observed that principle during the 
afternoon. 

She did not bang anyone over the head, 
either intentionally or unintentionally. She 
had been told to go by the police before 
she had begun to move with her banner. 

Up to that time the crowd had not shown 
them any hostility, nor did she at any time 
suffer hostility from any civilian—only from 
the police. So far as the others were con- 
cerned, the police came over and asked them 
to move as soon as they lifted their banners. 
The police gave no reason for their order, 
and as far as she remembered, they said 
nothing but ‘“ Move away.” 


PPU banner raised in Court 


She considered it wrong to be told to go 
and to be put our of the way o1 the paraue, 
but she had moved—stil carrying her ban- 
mer. She carried her banner in poth hands 
and held above her head, and the banners 
ot the others were aiso carried above their 
heads. (Here the witness showed the Court 
exactiy how she had carried the banner). 

While walking up Canning Street, tney 
were tollowed by police ofticers who in turn 
were tullowed by members of the original 
egrowd, but there was no hostile demonstra- 
tion against them. She had stopped, but 
did not try to turn back. 

It was not true that any of the party 
were shouting out or being aggressive. 

No one had spoken to her about jostling 
people. 

She did not hear Hugh Lytton make any 
remark about Fascist and Gestapo methods, 
nor did she hear Miss Cummins say either 
“Wait until yow are at war with Russia” 
or “ You are a lot of warmongers.” 

Whenever she stopped, the police pushed 
her physically, and their manner was 
aggressive. 

At the corner of Blackburn Place the 
group stopped to discuss the situation and 
decide what route to take into the city. At 
that point they had finally abandoned the 
idea of going to the Cathedral. 

When she turned she saw a policeman 
with his hand on Mr. Lytton’s arms. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
F.A.U. INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


STEEP, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


(HE next training camp for probationary 

members will begin on August 8th, 1950. 
Pacifists wishing to join the Sarvice should 
apply immediately to the above addres. 


The problem of our time 


PEACE 
WITH 
RUSSIA 
2 


b 


Gerald Bailey, M.A. 


PRICE 4d. 


from 


FRIENDS’ PEACE COMMITTEE 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 


She did not see Mr. Lytton try to break 
through the police cordon, or hear him 
abuse the police officers. It appeared to 
her as thought Mr. Lytton was pushed 
violently. 

None of the group had said anything to 
the officers. The next time she saw Mr. 
Lytton he was being marched across the 
road by a police officer, who was holding 
his arm. She stood for a moment and as 
they were all pertujrbed by the police action, 
she thought there was a short discussion as 
to what had happened. 

Mr. Harland was some little distance 
away, but when she saw him, he also had 
been seized by a police officer and was being 
marched away. She saw or heard nothing 
to justify that action. 

She knew Mrs. Smith (a defence witness), 
who was beside them when the arrests 
took place. No police officer said anything 
to her or to the other ladies. 


Outside the police station 


The ladies discussed where the men were 
being taken to, and decided to follow in case 
they were required as witnesses. They fol- 
lowed voluntarily, and without escort to the 
Olive Street Police Station and stood out- 
side wondering what to do, Mrs. Smith 
being still with them. 

They had no time to come to a decision 
before a police officer came out and said 
“Come along in.” Mrs. Smith did not go 
in, and as far as the witness knew, walked 
away. 

The other three went inside because they 
thought they were wanted as witnesses, 
and no charge was preferred against them 
then. It was not until they had been taken 
to Prescot Street Police Station that they 
were charged with “using abusive be- 
haviour with intent to provoke a breach of 
the peace.” 

The witness stated that she was a 
schoolteacher. She understood the meaning 
of “ disorderly conduct ” and “ breach of the 
peace.” Her conduct did not on any occa- 
sion justify that description. 

Under cross-examination by Mr. Bishop, 
acting for the police, Miss Burns agreed 
that the function of the police was to main- 
tain order. It was true that the occasion 
was a military parade, but she was not 
opposed to a military parade as such. She 
was opposed to militarism. 

Her object in going to the parade was to 
put before the public assembled there an- 
other point of view, in order to provoke 
thought. She and five others had set out on 
this mission. 

So far from thinking that the posters 
would arouse hostility, she anticipated they 
would excite sympathy from any reasonable 
person—esnecially any who wanted peace— 
and in that she was speaking from 
experience. 


Police opposition unexpected 


She did not expect to meet with opposi- 
tion from the police. She had heard of 
similar action at other parades, though she 
had not taken part herself in poster parades 
at a military demonstration. She under- 
stood the charge and certainly pleaded not 
guilty to disorderly behaviour which might 
have led to a breach of the peace. 

In reply to the Stipendiary who stated 
“what is suggested is that your conduct 
might have caused a breach of the peace,” 
the witness replied that she did not think 
that might have caused any offence or, in 
fact, had done so. 

She was a conscientious objector to war 
in any form. 

The Stipendiary then showed the witness 
a copy of a leaflet “ Peace Piedge Union— 
Your Questions Answered” referring in 
particular to the question “ What does the 
Union do 2?” and the answer “ Local groups 
act on their own initiative; there is no 
‘Party Line’ either for action or principle. 
Onee the pledge is accepted and signed, 
people have different ideas about what 
follows.” 

He asked “ How do you choose what to 
do ?”, and Miss Burns replied that each 
member acted in accordance with his own 
conscientious interpretation of the pledge. 

The Stipendiary asked if she did not 
know that for those who upheld the action 
of conscientious objectors to assert their 
views in a crowd gathered for a military 
parade was provocative, and showed the 
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witness a copy of the issue of Peace News 
which had been on sale, drawing attention 
to a particular paragraph on page seven 
headeu Conscientious Ubdjectors. 

in reply to Mr, Cunningham, defending 
counsel, tne witness expiained that this was 
an advertisement inserted by the I riend’ 
Ambulance Unit International Service, and 
that the FAU was under the auspices of the 
Society of Friends. (The full advertise- 
ment ran, after giving the address ot the 
FAU, “ Offers young religious and humani- 
tarian pacifists constructive service with its 


small international membership, under- 
taking agricultural, reconstructional and 
other manual work in’ England = and 
abroad’). 


In further re-examination, the witness 
stated that there woujd have been no need 
for them to carry their banners if the 
crowd had already been in agreement with 
them. 

The object of pacifism was to help people 
to think the problem out and to persuade 
others to refuse the method of war and 
accept such ‘constructive peace making as 
would benefit all mankind. 


Why she demonstrated 


Mary Harland then went into the wit- 
ness box and stated that she was present at 
Hope Street and Canning: Street for the 
purpose of trying to chalienge the thought 
of those present on the question of peace 
and war. She had two children with her— 
her husband had the elder by the hand and 
she had her two-year-old girl in a push- 
chair. At no time did she use the go-chair 
to force her way, and she was never further 
than the oulskirts of the crowd. 

If she had thought that there was any 
danger to the children, owing to hostility 
from the crowd, she would have taken them 
away at once. 

She denied that her banner was drooping 
and bumping people, saying that it was 
easier to control the banner than to push the 
pram and carry a heavy shopping basket in 
any busy street. 

She was not trying to force her own views 
down the throat of anyone. She was a paci- 
fist in her relations both with the public and 
the police. Neither she nor anyone in the 
crowd showed signs of violence. 

The police officer had only touched her 
lightly and said “ Keep moving,” and she 
moved from the corner of Canning Street 
and Hope Street. It was completely untrue 
that she was forcing her way through the 
crowd. and as she was only on the fringe 
of the crowd, she was not banging people 
with her banner. 

It was against her principles to use 
violence. 

She saw a police officer roughly handle 
Hugh Lytton, but did not see any excuse or 
reason for this treatment, since Lytton had 
given no provocation. 

She did not hear Miss Burns say “ We 
are going to the Cathedral whether you like 
it or not,” though she thought she was 
standing near enough to have heard such a 
remark if it had been made. All the way 
between Hope Street and Blackburn Place 
the attitude of the police officers had been 
mainly aggressive. 

The third defendant, Hugh Lytton, then 
took the oath. He told the Court that a 
person in the crowd said “Stick to your 
guns and you’ll be all right.” 

He had never shoved, butted, pushed or 
jostled anyone in the crowd, and indeed he 
had never had the chance to do so, since 
they started on the fringe and got no deeper 
into the crowd. : 

At the corner of Canning Street and 
Catherine Street police officer 206B pushed 
him, but that push was not as violent as the 
one he received later at the corner of 
Blackburn Place from police officer 110B. 


In his opinion what gave rise to his |~ 


arrest was his complaint to the police officer 
to whom he said “Don’t touch me,” to 
which he received the reply “ I’ll show you 
how Ill touch you. I'll arrest you.” 

While they were moving on, they had | 
turned round—not for the purpose of going 
back, but only to ask the police where they 


were to go. He regarded the action of the 
police as  ageressive. Under _ cross- 
examination, witness was asked “As a 


schoolmaster, you appreciate the necessity 
of maintaining order, and do vou maintain 
order bv being firm?” Hugh Lytton: I do 
not maintain order by being aggressive. nor 
would I expect an unreasonable order to be 
obeved. I maintain order by being just. | 


An FSU worker 


On going into the witness box, Mary 
Cummins explained that she was a member | 
of the Peace Pledge Union, living at the 
Liverpool Family Service Unit Centre, 
where she acted as housekeeper. 

On the occasion in question she did not 
carry a banner, nor did she jostle anyone 
or see any of the group jostling the crowd. 
She did not shout out the remarks attri- 
buted to her. | 

From beginning to end no police officer 
made any complaint to her or about her, and 
she went to Olive Street Police Station per- 
fectly voluntarily. 

She was quite close to Mr. Lytton when 
he was going to turn into Blackburn Place, 
and she saw him seized by the police officer | 
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International 


many people abroad expected to be fatal for Berlin 
Nothing of real importance has happened. But perhaps 


be called an important event, 


cautions to avoid incidents. It seems to be 
true that weeks before, Moscow had given 
orders to avoid anything that might lead to 
diplomatic difficulties. 


I personally saw that at such railway 
stations where trains from the East leave 
for the West, new inscriptions had been 
painted: “Caution! This is the last 
station within the Democratic Sector!” 
Loud-speakers yelled the same whenever 

a train was about to leave, and boys of the 
FDJ even searched the train to get out 
those of the comrades who might not have 
heard the warning. The word “Democratic” 
in this connection was much laughed at. 


The watcher on the tower 


When the West was sure that no incidents 
would happen, its tactics were changed. 
Previously we had heard that the police 
would arrest every blue-shirted boy or girl 
who should venture to put one foot on 
Western territory, 
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| But as things were, it was not the 
| Western police that kept them from coming; 
it was the Eastern police that kept them 
from going. 

The Western broadcast, after having 
tried to create nervousness in the pre- 
vious weeks, was now proud of every boy 
or girl with a blue shirt who came over to 
visit an uncle or an aunt. 


I know of a water tower where during 
those two days a man was billetted, looking 
Eastwards to give a warning should the 
Red Army come to invade the West. I’m 
afraid such measures would not have been 
much use, had the Red Army had such an 
intention. But it is fun for some people 
to imagine they are once more of military 
importance. 


Marks for intelligence—low 


Let me resume: The whole affair was not 
a glory for the intelligence of the present 
generation. 


If the East really wanted peace—and I 
do not doubt that the vast majority do— 
then a hailf-military parade .was the worst 
possible means to bring it nearer. Such 
parades create fear, not confidence, which is 
the only solid basis peace can rest upon. 


The East should, instead, make a serious 
effort to improve the conditions of life in 
the Russian Zone, not only as regards the 
standard of living, but especially as regards 
the re-establishment of those Rights of Man 
which have been lost. 


If the West really wanted to promote 
peace, it should have abstained from 
creating that artificial nervousness by 
imputing to the East the very worst in- 
tentions where they did not exist. 


I cannot refrain from praising a little the 
peqnle of Berlin. In the East, they ap- 
parently did not show much enthusiasm for 
the mass parades; the reception was utterly 
cool. And in the West, they did not allow 
themselves to be terrified into a frenzy by 
the fervent efforts of certain papers and 
politicians who tried to warn them that a 
Ryssian invasion was imminent. 


Disappointed prophets 


It is fun now to read what the Press 
wrote some weeks ago: 


Lord Vansittart said about the invasion 
plan: “TI first received a warning two years 
ago that something of the sort would be 
staged....” He must be disappointed now. 


The News of the World: “The Communist 
move is expected to take the form of a 
bloodless invasion by masses of unarmed 
civilians, backed up closely by armed police 
who do the actual job of occupation.” 


| The “International Committee for the 
potuds of European Questions’’ was sure 
' that “the strength of the forces ready to 
i support the 500,000 members of the German 
Communist Youth were 340,000 Russian 
| soldiers and 120,000 men of the German 
police force.” 


We must keep our heads 


We pacifists have the duty to keep our 
nerves intact, not to believe every bit of 
bad news handed out by the politicians, and 
to strengthen mutual confidence. 


The Eastern propaganda makes much 

of the potato beetle which American 

planes are said to have dropped in 

Saxony, to destroy the harvest. I don’t 
believe a word of it. 


As for the West, we have such things as 
the fuss about some Russian trawlers that 
are passing through the Bay of Biscay. 
Even if there do happen to be naval 
manoeuvres going on in the Atlantic, sen- 
sible people will remember that there is no 
other sea route from the Baltic to the 
Biack Sea. 


But anyhow, the idea of peace has once 
more proved to be strong enough to over- 
come all efforts made from East and West 
to poison the atmosphere. So there is hope. 


Pacifist Portraits 


IS is what Pao Swen Tseng, the 
Chinese educationist and paci- 
fist, wrote nearly 20 years ago: 


“Life, like money, is for use. If it 
is all used up in an instant for some 
great purpose, we call it sacrificing 
one’s life for a noble cause. If, 


on the other hand, it.is slowly used up we 
call it work. If we die for peace by refus- 
ing to fight under any circumstances what- 
ever, it will not be a waste of time. If we 
have to die, if we have to make the supreme 
sacrifice, if war cannot be averted and we 
must kill or be killed, surely a Christian 
should offer himself on the Altar of God 
and not on that of Mars.” 


Before and since she wrote these lines 
this ‘“‘ square,” stocky Chinese woman, with 
the broad face, the pleasant smile and the 
quiet assured manner, has gone about her 
business of running her school, through 
trials and tribulations, spread over many 
years. While time and again she might 
well have been called upon to exhibit her 
Christian pacifism in some single act of 
sacrifice, it has been her lot to show it by 
a life of “ undiscouragable ” service to her 
country and her faith. 


Born in 1894 of an ancient Chinese family 
which claims descent from the philosopher 
‘I'seng, one of the foremost disciples of Con- 
fucious, and great-niece of Marquis Tseng, 
the first Chinese Ambassador to England, 
she became deeply read in the Chinese 
classics while still a young girl. Her in- 
terest in lands beyond the seas had been 
aroused by an old English geography book 
she found among the 10,000 volumes in the 
family library, and she determined to 
acquaint herself with the culture and learn- 
ing of those lands beyond China. 


She persuaded her parents to let her go 
to the Mary Vaughan High School of the 
Church Missionary Society at Hangchow, 
and here for the first time she came into 
contact with Christianity. After a time, 
she wrote to her father saying that she 
wanted to become a Christian. He did not 
refuse his consent but he urged her to study 
other religions before taking a step which 
might cut her off from the rest of her 
family, that potent influence in Chinese life. 
As a result she studied Tao-ism, Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism. But after many 
months of thought she became convinced 
that only Christianity and the leadership of 
Jesus could provide the ideal she sought 
for individual and nation, and the power 
whereby the ideal could be accomplished. 


Her decision to become a Christian led 
her to seek further education in England to 
fit her for Christian leadership in China. 
She went to Blackheath High School and 
then studied at Westfield College, London 


University, and in 1916 was the first 
Chinese woman to take a London B.Sc. 
degree. 


Since those days Pao Swen Tseng’s life 
has been bound up with the I Fang Girls’ 
Schoo] at Changsha in her native province 
of Hunan, which she started in 1918. It 
was started in part of an old temple pre- 
sented to her great-great-grandfather and 
was among “willow-plate pattern” sur- 
roundings of tree-crowned hills, hump- 
backed bridges, willows and lotus ponds. 
Yet while the school has continued to be 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, June 7, 1910 


“As to peace, we must always remember 
that long war tends to a bad peace. Britain 
has only won two wars decisively in a 
thousand years—against Napoleon and the 
Kaiser—and certainly, in the last case the 
‘fight to a finish’ had bitter fruits. 


“You may call me a defeatist, as some do, 
but I still insist that victory has less to offer 
than an indecisive war which ends with an 
agreed peace. The idea of complete and 
over-whelming victory is the greatest folly 
on earth: such victories only lead to bank- 
ruptcy, moral as well as economic.” 


The military expert was Captain B. H. 
Liddell Hart writing in the Methodist 
Recorder. 


It is obvious that a fight toa finish would 
give rise to a far worse peace treaty than 
Versailles. ...Can democracy be saved ? 


The only condition which I see of doing 
that in the present world situation is an 
early ending of the war by a negotiated 
peace. It lies in our power to draw the | 
German people from Hitler should he desire | 
to continue the war in spite of our offer of 
a satisfactory peace.’ 

Thus Mr. Attlee, now a member of the 
War Cabinet, stated as recently as March 
last that “ the biggest fear in the minds of 
the German people today is that if they 
desert Hitler they will experience what they 
experienced after the last war.” 


Also ‘Mr. William Gallacher, in his presi- 
dential address to the Co-operative Congress 
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fully Chinese, it has always given a full 
modern education and has been largely self- 
governing. 


School problems of various kinds are 
dealt with by discussion, leadership often 
being given in these by Miss Tseng or her 
cousin and loyal helper and fellow-pacifist, 
Professor Beason Tseng. Neither lessons, 
nor meals, nor bed are allowed to cut these 
discussions short. ‘ Sometimes this may 
be awkward” says Miss Tseng,” with a 
twinkle in those kind eyes behind the thick 
glasses, “but it’s the price we pay for the 
smooth running of the school. All must get 
a hearing.” 


Those who have followed the fortunes of 
the I Fang School during the last 32 years 
have lost count of the times the military of 
various parties and interests have invaded 
the school and turned out the headmistress 
and her students. 
When the pre- 
mises were being 
thus vacated in 
1927 during the 
anti-Christian and 
Nationalist 
“troubles” the 


girls marched 
away — singing 
“The spirit of I 
Fang. is not 
dead.” And in- 


deed it was not. 
Within a year 
they and their 
quietly persistent 


PAO SWEN TSENG 
pacifist principal were back again. 


They have been turned out several times 
since, but they have always returned even- 
udally. The latest news from Changsha 

is that the school is not only carrying on 

but opened this year (1950) with 184 
students. The whole political situation has 
become tenser since then, but those who 
know the strength and resiliency of I Fang 
are not unduly perturbed about the powers 
of survival of the school and its founder ! 


Completely as Pao Swen Tseng has iden- 
tified herself with I Fang, she has not 
allowed its multifarious calls upon her time 
and energy to exclude her from other ac- 
tivities. She has visited Britain several 
times since her student days and has broad- 
cast and appeared on TV here. She has 
served on all sorts of educational and phil- 
anthropic committees and commissions, 
official and otherwise. in China. A mem- 
ber of the Anglican Church, she looks for- 
ward to an idigenous Christian Chureh in 
China, free from Western denominational 
“ fences.” 


While politically she is also “ non-party ” 
she was elected a regional representative of 
the National Political Assembly in 1948, 
and she has also twice been one of the 
Chinese representatives to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. And representative 
pacifists from all over the world had an op- 
portunity of meeting her at the World Paci- 
fist Conference in India last year. “ Out- 
standing” is the description generally ap- 
plied to her, not because of anything par- 
ticular she said, or for the way in which 
she “ chaired” a session; but just for what 
she obviously is. 


Miss Tseng has said regarding her school: 
“It is not the number of people which 
counts but the idea which lies behind the 
people.” This modest, “sister of the East” 


would have ys all apply this to our paci- 
fism. And isn’t she right ? 


in Glasgow at Whitsuntide, 1940 stated: 
“Of one thing I am profoundly ato eal 
that the Allies should immediately and with- 
out equivocation declare their peace aims. 
Let the world know, let the neutrals and 
the German people know that we seek no 
punitive peace... that there is room and a 
place in the new post-war Europe for 
80.000,000 Germans to live in peace and har- 
mony with their fellow-Europeans. 


—Wilfred Wellock. 


“And when force sits helplessly on the 
rus, surveying her handiwork, like a 
naughty child who has torn her doll to bits 
—when at last the bloodshed ceases, recone 
ciliation 18 waiting, ready to forget all, to 
forgive all, to make a new beginning.” 


—Translated from the April 1940 


tasue of Der Quaker, published in 
Berlin. 


— 


WORLD FOOD CENSUS PLANNED 


A WORLD census in agriculture will be 
- ane, an by the Food and Agri- 

cultura rganisation if pre 

carried through. Present plenciaa 


Though it is known that two-thirds of the 
world’s peonle live on the land and that 
about two-thirds of the world’s people are 
undernourished. In many instances it is 
not known what kinds of land they live on, 
what crops the land is producing, what 
crops it could produce, what water resources 
and fertilisers are available and other 
essential data. 


re] 
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COs: An American viewpoint 


ONSCIENTIOUS objectors to 

war have aroused much con- 
troversy in which they are maligned 
by some and praised by others. 

Doubtless it would be helpful for us all 
to try to understand these war rejectors 
whose motives may vary from selfishness 
to the highest ideals. 

Most of them in the USA seem to have 
commendable records, e.g., Arle Brooks, 
Quaker, a modest, serious minister; Dr. 
Robert Reuman, teacher of philosophy; 
James Otsuka, Quaker, student; Bob 
McInnes, ex-navy man, divinity student; 
Bob Meyners, co-pastor, Fellowship Church, 
San Francisco. 

Ex-Captain Ellsworth W. Taylor, native 
of Tacoma, Washington, teacher in Hono- 
lulu, who resigned his commission ag Cap- 
tain, saying: 

“, 1 can no longer stay in an organi- 
sation ... dedicated to the science of kill- 
ing human beings and destroying natural 
resources . I do not cherish my 
appointment by the man who said, ‘Go 
ahead and kill them,’ to the airman over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki.” 

All of these COs and others made frank, 
noble statements. 

Those who comply with the military 
conscription law, and those who refuse to 
do so may be equally sincere. If we bear 
this in mind we may avoid vindictiveness 
which sets brother against brother. Many 
a brave lad has shed his lifeblood in the 
frenzy of war, impelled by persuasion to 
enlist, believing that his was a holy crusade. 
Many are the brave young men who are 
persecuted and branded as felons because 
they refuse to support war which they con- 
sider as criminal. 

In their rejection of military orders the 
conscientious objectors are supported by 
the postwar “International High Court” 
(in which the USA has been dominant) at 
Nuremburg: “...A citizen is morally re- 
sponsible tor his acts, even if living under 
an immoral government... a citizen... 
should refuse to obey his government when 
... ordered ... to do an evil act.” (Peace 
News, March 4, 1949). 

More and more concerned people are be- 
ing convinced that the COs are to be com- 
mended for their courageous stand against 
war. This conclusion is a result of their 
increasing awareness of the legalised 
crimes committed by both sides in warfare, 
and of the evil acts of victor nations—such 
as we condemned in the “enemy” coun- 
tries: peace time conscription; forbidding 
parents to advise their sons in the matter 
of violence; arming foreign belligerents; 
establishing far-distant military bases; 
commercialising war; imprisoning upright 
youth who refuse to enlist; prodigious 
spending for greater indiscriminate 
slaughter, etc. , 

Should these advocates of non-violence be 
ostracised ? : 

Their implied questions are a vital chal- 
lenge: Does military sanction alter the 
character of crime? Is it cowardly and 
criminal to drop bombs on civilians, blast 
and tragically bum women and children ? 
Would a fact that “ They did it first "be a 
valid excuse for any evil act? _ 

Perhaps these young, inoffensive men are 
the vanguard of a revived movement toward 
the regeneration of humanity: toward 
brotherhood, wisdom and morality in a per- 
verse world; toward the regeneration of a 
democracy dying of a self-inflicted malady 
—militarism. Which is the right direction 
that of the military or of the CO? 


LOUIS OBED RENNE 


114 Cornell Road, 
Menlo Park, 
California, USA. 


Warning from New Zealand 


OVER since the defeat of the New Zea- 
land Labour Government which was 
received with such jubilation by the Capi- 
talist Press, I have intended to write to 
someone in England giving my interpreta- 
tion as a corrective to. the biased interpre- 
tations placed on the event by the Press. 

Briefly, in general terms, I think the defeat 

in New Zeaiand was due to: 

4. Weakness within the Parliamentary 
Labour Party and Labour Movement. 
These include betrayal of principles by 

. such men as Fraser; bureaucracy in the 
Trade Union Movement; failure to at- 
tract new and young men into the move- 
ment; too rigid insistance on acceptance 
of all Party decisions and_ rulings; pro- 
fessing repudiation of Socialism (of 
which the Party should have been proud, 
so long as the measures were well 

lanned and of benefit to all). | Mr. 
Beaker and Co. did not want critical 
supporters but only yes-men, etc., etc. 


2, Overstepping the mark by so-called 
militant groups in unions; all their de- 
mands and criticisms were publicised by 
the Capitalist Press to give the impres- 
sion’ of general public dissatisfaction. 
Complaints by unions and civil servants 
were given the utmost publicity, and, to 
my mind, these people were very foolish 
to open their mouths unless they defi- 
nitely wanted to put Labour out. 

8. Newspaper opposition, including very 
consistent propaganda against the Labour 
Government. Add to the above the nor- 

_mal swing of the pendulum, keen organ- 
sation by the National Party and skilful 
electioneering, and I think the vote is 
explained. . 
Por your information, 1 am a pacifist, 

monconformist and Labour supporter, but 

resigned from the Party on the war issue. 


: DENNIS LANE 
31 Malcoln Avenue, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR’ 


Britain and the USA 


T HE Press, the parsons and MPs of 

various political parties have, for a 
long time now, warned us of the grave 
danger of Communist domination unless we 
continue to spend £800,000,000 per annum 
on armaments and taxe orders from Wall 
Street. 

Yet how many Russian troops are to be 
found in this country ? None, as far as I 
know. 

And how many Russian films are show- 
ing in our cinemas ? Very few. ; 

On the other hand, if you look round this 
country you will find many thousands of 
American troops, aircraft and other war 
material. And the British screen is domi- 
nated by Hollywood pictures propagating 
ne superiority of the American way of 
ife. 

I am not a Stalinist, nor a fellow-travel- 
ler with the King Street crowd, and I 
would not like to see this country trans- 
formed into a totalitarian police state. But 
I do realise that Britain, with one foot in 
the Yankee pawnshop and the other tied 
down by the Atlantic Pact, is rapidly be- 
coming the 49th State of America and I 
think we should do all we can to ston this. 
The abolition of conscription would be a 


start. 
J. GRANVILLE MARSH 
64 Beach Road, 
Litherland, Liverpool, 21. 


How PEACE NEWS readers 
are helping PEACE NEWS 


TN addition to those readers who are 

going from door to door selling the 
paper or selling in the streets, reader 
J. H. Haynes of Newbourn, Suffolk 
writes: 


I am proposing to post every week 
to residents in this district (as shown 
on the electoral register) a copy of 
Peace News. I hope to send off four 
copies every week, two of which will 
be ordered from the local newsagent 
and two will be copies supplied by 


friends. 


From Sussex, reader Philip Millwood 
recently ordered 50 additional copies, 
writing: 

I shall post them to friends and 


others. I distributed 50 copies of the 
previous issue in this way. For the 
encouragement of other readers who 
might do likewise, may I say that no 
adverse reaction is to be expected. A 
journal (as distinct from a pam- 
phlet) is accepted and appreciated. 


For free distribution, readers may 
obtain copies of Peace News for 1s. 10d. 
per dozen post free, complete with ad- 
vertising leaflets. 


The price to be paid 


] HAVE been reading Peace News now 

for the last three years, and consider 
it an excellent paper. I read, however, of 
these “ prayer vigils "—resorted to jas a 
means of preventing war—with great 
impatience. What is needed is not such idle 
mumblings, which will not prevent war, 
but a complete spiritual volte-face, by 
which man not only voices his disgust of 
war, but strikes out boldly and does some- 
thing ahout the evil that war is. 

Amongst “ Christians”? and “ pacifists ” 
there are multitudes of talkers, and very 
few doers, because doing something for 
peace involves suffering, and they are not 
prepared to pay the price. 

I refuse to pay direct income tax, and 
suffer very much for it. I would not help 
war one way or another nor any way, even 
if the penalty was to be stood up against 
a wall and shot. 

I have an acquaintance of years standing. 
He has recently joined the Territorial 
Army in order to get money for his wife 
and family. 

A man cannot serve two masters. By 
rearing his family he is serving God’s law 
of creation; yet by joining the armed forces 
he is surely serving death and destruction. 
He is “moving in two directions ”’—an 
utter impossibility. 

Peace will never be carried into effect 
by words, but. only by the actions of fear- 
less, resolute souls, who are prepared. if 
necessary, to martyr themselves for their 
Ideals. , 

We have to destroy’ militarism, 
nationalism and all the other isms and 
things which aid and abet the war-spirit, 
and this will only be done by intrepid souls 
who are prepared to suffer. It means self- 
sacrifice, but it is the only way, if war is 


to cease in Man’s life. 
SIDNEY COOK 


45 Parliament Street, 
Dukinfield, Cheshire. 


World religion and peace 


you report a coming conference of re- 

ligions that hopes for peace through 
a “harmony of faiths,” but such an attempt 
cannot possibly be more than partially suc- 
cessful because the largest body of Chris- 
tians—the historic Catholic churelsacan 
never co-operate on a basis of religious 
equality. Gandhi, it seems, considered that 
“there is no superiority in religions, as all 
are expressions of man’s search for God” 
—poor reasoning for a philosopher; is a 
grand piano to be equated with a tin whistle 
because both are expressions of man’s 


search for music? Of the five possi- 
ble answers to the age-old question, “ What 
think ye of Christ ?” the Catholic Church 
is and always must be uncompromisingly 
bound to that of St. Peter (incidentally, the 
most intellectually defensible) from which 
comes the unique character of Christianity. 
The Buddhist, Hindu, Mahommedan, ete., 
regard the founders of their respective re- 
ligions as great prophets, but Christ is held 
to be God, and this belief constitutes a 
difference, not merely of degree, but of 
kind. 

There are, however, three ways to world 
peace in which all persons, whether re- 
ligious or not, and all Churches could co- 
operate: 

1, The “natural law” universally accep- 
ted at least theoretically could serve as a 
basis for the elimination of international 
law, quite independently of pacifism. 2. 
From the “natural law” it might be possi- 
ble to develop a_ psychological humanism 
generay acceptable and axin to pacifism, 
though not so labelled. 3. Increased sup- 
port could be given to the world-federalist 
movement which seeks a political solution 
of the problem (although its emphasis on 
democracy is quite unjustified). 

But religion goes far beyond the “natural 
law” and beyond politics, and involves defi- 
nite beliefs that are not universal but often 
irreconcilable. It would therefore be well 
to leave out the appeal to religion; funda- 
mental religious differences cannot be 
harmonized in the name of religion, nor in 


the name of peace. 
JOHN NIBB 
BM/Jonib, W.C.1. : 


Sword v. Bible 


Me. DOOLEY, the famous American 
humorist, once remarked, “ When I 
go to war it will be with a Bible in one 
hand and a sword in the other; but if the 
work requires both hands it’s not the sword 
I shall drop.” 
Some of your correspondents who are 
finding easy seats on the fence may be 
interested in this pregnant saying. 


RICHARD HAWKIN 
70 Duckworth Street, 
Darwen, Lancs. 


What is “the basic power 
of the universe 7 


SINCE serving in the Royal Navy, events 
during the iast few years have opened 
my eyes and given me a truer sense ot 
values. Soi teel impelled to send you this 
letter, which other newspapers woud not 
ge believing you have the courage to 
0 SO, 
_ 4n August 1945, when the BBC announcer 
intormed his listeners that the Ailes had 
dropped the first atomic bomo, he added a 
comment that we had at last harnessed “the 
basic power ot the universe.” 

What an astonishing statement, coming 
as it did from an official organ ot what 1s 
supposed by many to be one of the leading 
Christian countries in the world! What 
was even more surprising was that this 
statement went unchallenged by any com- 
ment in our newspapers. Upinions in 
genera] varied ag to the moral aspect of 
using such a weapon, but that is another 
question, which can have only one answer. 

If the above-quoted statement is true, tnen 
Christians (and all others who also believe 
in the supreme power of love, and there are 
many), have all been wasting their time, 
barking up the wrong tree. Should we not 
all be worshipping the atom ? 

If we take a closer look at the world 
today, we shall have the uncomfortable 
feeling that a very large proportion of the 
Christian world is, in fact, doing just that. 
And what is the result of this essentially 
material outlook ? The world is divided into 
‘large groups of humanity, fearing and hat- 
ing each other. Nation hating nation; 
racial hatred; individuals hating each other 
for political or other reasons. All virtually 
saying “ Thank God we are not as other 
men are.” The great majority of profess- 
ing Christians are working up hatred and 
fear of Communists (and Russians). The 
Communists hate the Capitalists. And so it 
goes on. 

What produced Communism, and why did 
it find such fertile soil in Russia ? Was it 
not. the revolt of humanity against the 
tyranny and abuses’ of a _ corrupt 
Imperialism ? Against the moral, mental 
and physical enslavement by an equally cor- 
rupt ecclesiasticism ? Is it therefore sur- 
prising that the regime which followed it 
has a materialistic bias ? 

Thus the path we are following today will 
lead inevitably to another war, unless we 
recognise and denounce our real enemies, 
namely fear and hatred. If we had based 
our actions, and our politics—in dealing 
with all other nations—on love of our fel- 
low human beings, with the idea of helping 
them—through trade and other methods— 
we should already have done much to tone 
down tyranny and other evils, which are the 
results of fear and hatred; and thus to stop 
the drift towards war. 

The words of St. Paul are appropriate 
today. ‘“... there is neither Greek nor Jew. 
bond nor free, ye are all one in Christ.” 
Can our present attitude and actions be said 
to be in harmony with those words? We were 
also taught that “ Love never faileth,” and 
yet we seem to prefer to put our trust in 
the atomic bomb, which—-in its destructive 
horror—symbolises all the barbaric fury of 
hatred carried to its extremes, salving our 
conscience with prayers for peace. 

The greater Master taught and proved 


the power of Love, and said, “ Go thou and 
do likewise.” But perhaps we are better 
formed than He was, about the “basi 
power of the universe ?” : 

__ Surely the time has come to revise our 
ideas and face the issue now. Let us drop 
all this hypocrisy, self-justification, 14 


self-righteousness. There is no short cut, RANK 
the fatted calf. We must make our enol add 
and do it quickly. The * basic power of ti |.) ,Uldres 
Universe ” cannot be flattered and blu d find, i) 
by lip service. Truth needs no atomic bon ething 
to prove it. So let us make up our ag” be Providin 
what we really do believe and follow ™ tie th 
before it is too late. " hor at is 

V. F. SMYTH (ExRN) | pally rig 
3 Sunnyside, le, 

Wimbledon, S.W.19. He then p! 
Conference comments te OF crim 

, |® m 
M AY I make a few comments on the PPU | Bid, was alsc 

"  Whitsun Conterence. *% of treatm 

i reaa in reace News (June 2) that Mr tear 200 ye 
Leah Manning, speaking on  co-operati@® ie OPment ( 
with other organisations said that her & aye 28 futil 
perience as cuairman ol tne Internation —tity in pi 
Womens’ Uay had been paintul, and tit mito the 1 
one by one people witnout courage ha ie nation st) 
the committee on tne grounds wnat te | ole ang for 
could not  usefuy co-operate Wl there we 
Communists. iffe pecath per 

Personally I agree that it is very, | q 1810 the 
cult to worx witn tnem witnout trictiod Own da 

Altnougn our Lavour Government 18 ia atest oppc 
favuur ol conscription tor myitary sere hen Mons me 
(walch 1 abnor), there is at least a claue tpity for 1] 
which allows conscientious objection. a 8. or ove! 
derstand in Soviet hussia, no one 1s allo € juries ! 
sucn an objection. ow | Ag 

‘the impression gained by Alderman H 3 | Rong amous 
son (Burnley Weavers President) during extende 
tour ol Kussia was the contradiction tv th 4 bole alway: 
earnest desire tor peace on the n iz ishing thi 
boviet soldiers. * You couldn’t go 1U oF — ot what 
yards down a Moscow street without P&S S public 
ing one. It gave me tne impression #” | 4° matter 
tne Soviet is on a war footing,’ he said. i mg to < 

At the Conierence Mrs. Leah Manhie fy ases of 
read a letter trom a member Of pduries t 
Co-operative Women’s Guild. ‘whe WE marty to 
had been taken aback to find that memy My ° evil lay 
had retused to sign the Women’s Day Pit eg lawyers 
tion because they thought they must wh 
until they had orders trom head office: 3 Sbafeh the | 

The Guild in question must have oon ke ed in 
very backward one indeed. If the Mig City then 
bers studied Congress resolutions they ¥° oe ity j 
know that the Guild policy ig against ion? bom point 
and that this year’s Congress resoluee ys YR pr and ¢ 
called on the Government to work toW” ny | Bit, peculy 
reduction in arms expenditure; the ©) | Myj4® as th 
abandonment of conscription for impror if Nite ry ’ 
international relations, and for promotion ig ch ae 
be understanding between East Binent ; 

est. 

Let us try to get better understandin8 ce Nowy the pr 
all means, but I think there must be YP to th 
and take on both sides. T [ycly Bice 

(MRS.) A. S. HIRS Bey they w 
83 Williams Road, Meee. Only 

Burnley. Mshment 
Lesson of South Amboy o Mie, ae 
| A surprised, that no comment was a hen tran 

on tne disastrous munitions exPIO@l, AY “hulk: 
at South Amboy, UsA. 1 am sure tnal Pent nes. WW 
people wii lee: sympathy tor tne Inn”, aa these 
American people kilied and injured by \ Sy mid-1: 
destructive exports. er | tig? Sepa 


1° 
s c 
ane aamage and casualties wer’ 33 
talmy appainag: the wnole wateriron p 
Jevened; every ouilding im the business © ny 


tion and two-thirds o1 the 1,4UU aPal™ ne 
buildings and homes damaged, 2 pe 
killed and more than 300 injured. | me? 


‘he pathetic stories of terrified wort 
and children running into tne =i. it 


screaming “ Atom bomb,” and ° 4" wat nett 
war,” shows the shadow that the U2!¢ ig te is at 
has cast over America. 4 r & te, We Bet i 
1 certainly don’t think the disastet i; Mage a ers 
South Amboy should be forgotten PY t,t | 1 Uelore u1 
fists, it should make up persuade Bt gcd ter Send 
follow the lead of Trygve Lie, so M5" = | 9 sthan 3 
disasters should cease. spy deo. He "elude: 
Personally I think that the attl@®ipé jaf (hall, 
the BBC and press, especially arte Meat Speak 
disaster is disgusting. acti Mat Bary’s ‘a, 
1 feel that pacifists should show Pay pee? der 5 
sympathy for a town which has cle it | lo, ‘ Fri 
a@ victim of war preparation. | 
T would like to start a fund to Poul oe: ay 


South Amboy’s rehabilitation 4” me 
like anyone interested to write to GR! 
MARJORIE V- 
4 Dorchester Street, 
ath. 


In favour of PR 


«en's let 
T WAS glad to see Mr. McGuigan ® 
= pointing out that a fair vo 
is a promotor of peace. Especti 
true of proportional representa ti 
ieied in the EnglishsPy 
i.e. using the single transier igi 
this tends to break down unduly re. 
riers between parties or other 8 508si 
It becomes, for example, act ¢ 
vote without considering, th pa 
every candidate of one’s, OF; 
equally excellent, and one 35 ni 
consider whether some of Oe 
candidates may not have [ne News 
It enables a reader of Peace ia 
not merely for whatever cané fe 
nated by the party he Prey 
whichever of several ¢ for 
party is the best worker 7%) . 
The case against co 
be put in the House of 
had there (a) seer aims 
parties willing to & ’ tion 
With Proportional Represents out 
be sure of having both; 
might well have neither. 
ENID 


The Proportional Represe™ 
82 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


RANK DAWTRY prefaced his 


address by observing that if we 


‘uld find, in our dealings with crime, 
_nething which worked, we should 
* Providing both theory and prac- 
| “© that is, proving that what was 


rally right was practicably work- 


Ae then proceeded to give a most in- 
‘sting survey of the history of the treat- 


fat 


Te of 


very dif | 4 1810 the House of Lords (which up to 
friction, meow" day had always provided the 
rent 18 ah atest opposition to reform) rejected a 
ry service mons measure to remove the death 
ta claus | ity for thefts of property to the value 
on. — -%S. or over. 

is allo € juries beat the law 

man Hut 2 famous series of debates in the Com- 
during * Lon extended over the next 20 years (the 
on to thell aba: always opposing) with a view to 


People used to say the Press couldn’t have 
jon : : } F i F i 
pot aod Sven crimes rapidly dwindled when the they could get out but did not want to. | Hime ee aroused sympathy, and felt they much influence, as the Labour Party grew 
oa hishm a fitti That might be said to mark the begin- £ fe) now. = to power without it. In the last five years, 
ent became more fitting. . f Walt. H d 3 ar 2 3 i 

«ow bY oy, a ning of the breakdown of the prison aiter Harrison said lt was necessary however, its capacity for moulding reac- 
andiné ive the prison system began system. to mobilise mass support for peace. The tionary political opinion by careful selee- 
t be LU to the late 17th century prisons were We have now proved that we can dis- Issue was ae henner ee Sie Hee ae tion and suppression, and parrot-like repeti- 
T Yhe'Y Places where people awaited trial, pense with the death penalty and other petition on this or that angle, but how they tion of prejudiced opinions presented as 

HIRS me hey were florred, deported or exe- retaliatory methods; that criminals are not could make the appeal for peace from any facts, had been proved beyond doubt. 
Ve’ Only after that did they become necessarily people with no sense of respon- anc every angle, 1 The speaker thought that the one possible 
[tangs where people were detained as the sibility to appeal to, and that in vast He had experience of Trades Councils, use of the Press was to get pacifist letters 
, ot hment, Detention or transportation numbers of cases giving responsibility can and it was significant that in two years the into it. For this, the only method was mass 
It) the place of branding, flogging or be the best way of treating people—in a rien oo wat eo never priser: He attack a pacuah) people bombarded |i 
ls ation, etc., which were abolished. word, that people respond to being treated imagined it was the same in other organisa- editors a few letters might get in. ca 
was mie when Pac actation ceased the ships— as human beings. fe tions. : ; i papers were the most negtaind as they 
expios, YNeq “hulks "—remained moored in the The problem to be faced now was a new Frank Cox believed in working in and had more space. He suggested the forma- 
tnat ies. When public consciences con- and peculiar one. There was a crime wave through local Labour organisations, but in- tion of Press’ committees in each area, of 
~ynnoce® Ned these, “ model” prisons were begun on, due to the war largely, but owing to the stanced the difficulties; any attempt to people willing to write letters on every 

1 py 1 | Nyt mid-19th century and became. as various reforms there are now not enough urge linking up with others involved the provocation. — , 

/ bg. 8 separate -ommunity cut off from prisons, so that men are being housed three risk of expulsion. In conclusion, however, he admitted that 
yere Nee , in a cell. Leah Manning said it was true you could the only aspect of the British Press that in- 
front wat belitary confinement and degrading, use- This is exaggerated by the fact that, now not belong to both parties, but that was not terested him was the question whether he 
mess et a kinds of work were introduced (tread- prisons are designed to reform instead of the question. The question was whether they would get enough money to carry on PN. 
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piverity was defeating its own ends. 
‘Ney pointed out that the forgers were 
Ys n, and could be caught, but it was no 
Prosecuting them, for they knew that 
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Shing this rule. 
But what finally got the law changed 


public opinion: juries began to take 
Matter into their own hands by re- 
It became a custom, 


wile evil law became unworkable owing to 
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wt lawyers called a series of “ perjured 
Adicts» 


hen the death penalty for forgery was 
Shed in 1840 it was due largely to the 


only get a trivial verdict, so they 


© not deterred. 
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Frank Dawtry reviews history of penal reform 


mill, lifting the shot, ete.) owing to the 
popuiar notion of the therapeutic value of 
hard work; but the unnatural life prevented 
any possibility of good. 

In 1866 public executions, the professed 
purpose of which was, of course, as a de- 
terrent, were abolished. 

The Chaplain of Bristol prison about 
that time interviewed 163 murderers in 
20 years, and found that 157 of them had 
witnessed public executions. So much for 
their value as a deterrent. 

In 1877 came the nationalisation of 
prisons, the Prison Commission taking res- 
ponsibility for all the prisons in the 
country. 

In 1894 many improvements in the system 
were recommended and degrading “hard 
labour” was  abolished—although; — said 
Frank Dawtry, “ magistrates haven’t heard 
of that yet and are still giving it.” : 

In that year attempts were made to in- 
troduce useful work, but were frustrated. 

At the turn of the century came a revolu- 
tion in the attitude to crime. In 1907 the 
Probationary Offenders Act was passed, as 
the first great step towards keeping people 
out of prison. It instituted putting people 
on probation, binding over, and full dis- 
charge. By 1947 more people were on pro- 
bation than in prison. 

Under the Criminal Justice Amendment 
Act of 1913 time was given to pay fines. 
Before this people had to pay at once or 
go to prison. As a result of this Act, in 
10 years the prison population fell from 
54,000 to 18,000. 


The influence of the CO’s 


The great impetus to prison reform after 
the First War came through the conscien- 
tious objectors, whose first-hand experience 
of the evils of the prison system enabled 
Fenner Brockway and Stephen Hobhouse to 
produce the hook which, said Frank Dawiry, 
“shook the Home Office.” 

This began the series of reforms which 
included breaking down the silence rule and 
solitary confinement and introducing better 
work and clothes. 


Beginning of the end 

In 1924 the Wakefield Training Centre 
was opened, where men were trained to 
proper trades. Out of that came the prison 
camp near Wakefield, with the men living 
in huts without fences or guards, and where 
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On this page is continued the report of the 

Peace Pledge Union’s Conference at Elfinsward, 

Haywards Heath, on May 27 and 28 which was 
unavoidably held over last week 


merely to punish, sentences are longer. As 
a result, prison conditions are worse than 
before the war. 

Further, the crime wave has revived op- 
position to the abolition of the death 
penalty and the demand for the reintroduc- 
tion of flogging, in spite of the fact that in 
the last nine montns, crimes for which 
flogging could be imposed have actuaily 
decreased. 

The lesson of this record, concluded Frank 
Dawtry, was that the gradual adoption of 
humane methods has proved successful in 
practice, and that tne use of violence and 
retaliation is futile. 

It has proved the necessity of putting 
responsibility on to the individual and on to 
society, and taught us that what criminals 
chiefly need is the opportunity for fellow- 
ship and community. 


s . > 


The following is a brief resume of the 

discussion which followed Leah Man- 

ning’s address on co-operation with 
other organisations. 


Kay Beauchamp strongly urged that 
all who had the same aim shculd co-operate. 

She thought it was irrelevent to argue 
absut “ what was peace,” or whether paci- 
fists should co-operate with people who be- 
lieved in the just war. All that mattered 
was, that they all wanted to prevent war. 

Whether the petition was couched in ideal 
terms was also secondary; the fact was that 
it was international. It would help to de- 
velop a common feeling against war; make 
people vigilant and isolate those who were 
making for war. 

Dora Russell deplored the inability of the 
Left to combine against the Right. It new 
looked as if they were going to display the 
same “ cowardice of the Left” in this mat- 
ter. They should not be afraid of being 
regarded as “fellow-travellers.” If anyone 
accused them of that they should say— 
“Yes, we are: fellow-travellers with every- 
body on this planet.” 

She thought they should make a special 
effort to mobilise women’s organisations 
and impress on them that women represen- 
ted the creative principle of life and should 
combine against all destructive forces. 

Joan Thompson said she had talked to 
women’s institutes about Russig in war- 


Stall. AU proceeds to Bernard Boothroyd’s 


could join with the Communists on that 
particular urgent issue. 

Lean Manning, in closing, said the dis- 
cussion had been valuable in airing the 
various aspects of the questiou, but they 
needed further discussion. 

Now was the time, with the increasing 
danger of war, to strike at the heart and 
imagination of the people. At this moment 
the Government needed to be convinced that 
the majority of the people were against 
war. 

The Peace Pledge Union had been weak; 
the pacifists had lost the initiative in the 
fight for peace and she was convinced that 
they had to begin their attacks on organisa- 
tions most vulnerable, such as the Co- 
operative Movement. 


BERNARD BOOTHROYD 
Editor of Peace News on 


THE PRESS 


TPE subject of The Press was introduced 
by Bernard Boothroyd, editor ot .eace 
News, with Brian Cuminings in the chair. 
Kernard Boothroyd said he did not think 
this was a very important subject as the 
Press was of little use to pacifism. 

He regarded the Press as a social prob- 
lem, like a protracted crime-wave. it was a 
social evil, and was getting worse. 

UI the national newspapers, he said there 
were two categories, respectable and 
popular. The respectable papers were 
losing what value they had by becoming too 
non-committal, consistently with the pre- 
sent totalitarian tendency to create a 
generation ot people with no opinions: 

‘rhe popular papers were appealing to an 
ever lower mentality, owing to the competi- 
tion for circulation which was necessary to 
Maintain their vast financial structure. 

The Press Commission’s report, published 
last year, specifically mentioned certain 
papers for gross distortion of facts to serve 
political ends. And the very papers so 
mentioned quoted the report as evidence of 
their high integrity. This cynical effron- 
tery was typical of that studied misinforma- 
tion which today made the Press as effective 
fos preventing knowledge as for promoting 
it. 
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Pacifist leaders’ evidence at Liverpool trial 


(Continued from page 4) 


their stand for peace against militarism. 

They had decided to go to the Cathedral 
because they knew that there would be a 
crowd there. 

She would not have thought it worth 
while going if there had been only a few 
people, and certainly not if she had antici- 
pated that only the prosecuting solicitor 
would be present. 

She denied any disorderly behaviour on 
the part of the group or hostility from the 
crowd. 

She insisted that she had not been 
arrested in Blackburn Place, but had fol- 
lowed when the men had been arrested in 
a perfectly voluntary way, so that she could 
give any assistance possible. 

She had been taken in a police van from 
Olive Street Station to Prescot Street and 
not charged until then. 

When the trial was resujned on Wednes- 
day, May 31, Thomas Harland, the fourth 
defendant stated that during the war, he 
had been given unconditional exemption 
from military service as a genuine conscien- 
tious objector. 

He knew that the complaint against them 
was that of making the crowd hostile by 
showing banners and shouting slogans, but 
he had not heard any PPU member shout 
out, nor had he heard Miss Cummins say 
“Wait until we are at war with Russia.” 


Not their method 


It was not their method to shout slogans, 
but to let their posters speak for themselves. 

He described the manner of the 
police officer as rather intolerant and con- 
firmed that Hugh Lytton was pushed. 

The witness further stated that he was 
mot there to provoke people and had gone be- 
eause he felt he had a duty to go there— 
a religious duty. 

He had had previous experience, the last 
eccasion being on the Battle of Britain anni- 
wersary Sunday, when he had sold Peace 
News in the crowd without any interference. 

Under cross-examination Mr. Harland 
aptfeed ae the meron! met ites wae 
pose—the purpose ing to pu eir 
message before the people who had gathered 
ag sight-seers on the occasion of Lord 
Montgomery’s visit to the Cathedral. 

He did not think that that was a provoca- 
tive act and had fully expected to meet with 
sympathy from the crowd, who would appre- 
ciate the meaning of their posters and buy 
Peace News. ; 

Even when people were opposed to his 
ideas, he had not previously found them 
aprressive, nor did he expect aggressiveness 
that afternoon. . > 

He was able to go anywhere with his paci- 
fist message without provoking hostility. 

He did not remember seeing Inspector 
Milroy, nor hearing anyone in the crowd say 
“You damned things. I expect you were 
hiding while my sons were fighting.” 

He agreed that it was possible for some- 
one to make such a remark, and that if 
made, it mimrht have led to disorder. 


Would Monty make.a difference 
Reexamined by Mr. Cunningham, 
Thomas Harland emphasised the fact that 
he had been in crowds on previous occasions 
without being interfered with, and that he 
had no reason to think that the presence 
ef Lord Montgomery on that occasion would 
make the crowd behave any differently. | 
The Stipendiary: “In cross-examination 
you said that you went because you had a 
religious duty—what sort of religious 
duty?” . 
Thomas Harland: “A Christian duty.” 
“A Christien duty to proclaim your mes- 
sage to 7 hostile crowd ?” 


“ Yes.” 

“Do you really mean that?” 

“ Yes.” 

Mrs. Smith was then called to give evi- 
dence, She heard someone in the 


crowd say “The police are moving the 
peon'a with the banners.” There was no 
hostility in the remark which she took to 
Be hwmourous. : 
When she was told that police evidence 
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had mentioned a hostile group who had fol- 
lowed the oanner bearers Mrs. Smith 
asserted that she had seen no hostility, nor 
had she heard any husiile remarks shouted. 
She saw the detendants going up Canning 
Street to Catherine Street and joined them, 
walking with them. She never had a ban- 
ner, but was distributing leaflets. 

She and the three women defendants 
decided to walk on after the men were taken 
inside and the women remained on _ the 
pavement. 

A police officer told the women that they 
need not go in, but Mrs. Harland said “ [ 
want to go in to be a witness for my hus- 
band,” the police officer then said “I arrest 
you for a breach of the peace,” and also 
said the same to Miss Cummins. That was 
the first time that an arrest of the women 
had been mentioned. 


Not provocative people 


She walked away and stood at the corner 
of the street. The last she saw of them was 
being taken away in the Black Maria. 

In cross-examination Mrs. Smith ex- 
plained that she was not a member of the 
PPU, but that she had known all the defen- 
dants previously, except Mr. Lytton., 

She went to give out leaflets but knew that 
the defendants were going with banners. 

At the beginning of the incident, she was 
on the opposite side of the road to them 
where the road was fairly wide, and there 
were not many people at that point. She 
could see five posters held up. She had 
crossed the road to join the group when they 
were moving on. 

In re-examination Mrs. Smith agreed that 
whatever had happened previously, when 
the group were told to move they moved and 
kept on moving. 


Clergyman’s evidence 


The next witness was the Rev. Sidney 
Spencer, Minister of Hope Street Unitarian 
Church, Liverpool, who deposed that he 
knew three ot the defendants—Mr. and Mrs. 
Harland and Miss Burns—personaliy. He 
had known Mrs. Harland for over 20 years, 
Mr. Harland since 1927, and Miss surns 
tor over 11 years. 

He had had ample opportunity of forming 
an opinion about the character of each ot 
them, and all had given evidence of their 
pacifism and non-violent attitude, which 
they had consistently tried to live up to. 

He regarded any suggestion that they had 
been aggressive, had jostled others, or 
tried to stir up disorder as completely as- 
tonishing because it was so contrary to 
what he knew to be their own attitude and 
to their personal characters. 


“ Committed to non-violence ” 


Stuart Morris, the General Secretary of 
the Peace Pledge Union, then went into the 
witness box. He stated that he had known 
both Mr. and Mrs. Harland personally over 
a long period and that he had a general 
knowledge of the other defendants as mem- 
bers of the Liverpool Group. 

He could not credit the suggestion that any 
of them had acted aggressively, both by 
reason of his personal knowledge of two of 
-the defendants and the fact that all of them 
were committed to a policy of non-violence. 

It was correct that the PPU was a paci- 
fist organisation based upon the pledge 

“T renounce war, and refuse to support 
or sanction another.” 
and committed to the policy of non-violence 
as an attitude, and of non-violent resistance 
to aggression. 

The Peace Pledge Union had no connec- 
tion with the Communist or any other poli- 
tical party. It had never helped men to 
evade military service, but had endeavoured 
to implement the National Service Acts by 
helping conscientious objectors in_ their 
appearance at Tribunals and _ Courts- 
martial, and in finding opportunities for 
A gee service for those who desired 
them. 


FAU’s constructive work 


The Friends Ambulance Unit had _pro- 
vided such opportunities and the advertise- 
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ment in Peace News, to which attention had 
been called, nad actually offered to provide 
work at home and abroad tor those who 
wanted such constructive service for the 
benetic Of numanity. 

With reterence vo the leaflet on which one 
of the witnesses had been cross-examined 
by tne Stipendiary, he explained that every 
Group had autonomy within the fellowship. 
Advice was sometimes given to groups and 
they might be asked to consiger certain 
lines of action, but the decision was in the 
hands of the local Group. 


Loyalty to the Pledge 


In reply to the Stipendiary who asked 
whether tnat meant tnat eacn Group was 
responsible lor taking any action 1 lixed— 
such as in the circumstances oelore the 
Court, Stuart Morris expiained that while 
each Group had tull autonomy, it was of 
course understood that they would be loyal 
to the pledge and tnat any action they took 
must contorm to the imptications ot it, in- 
cluding non-violence. 

In reply to further questions, the wit- 
ness stated that he had had considerable 
experience over several years as to the atti- 
tude of crowds and that it was undoubtedly 
true, particularly in more recent time, that 
crowds were not provoked to hostility by 
the display of PPU posters or the distribu- 
tion of leaflets. On the contrary, most 
crowds were sympathetic to the PPU point 
of view. 

Eric Hughes (who defended himself) then 
addressed the Court, stating that he wished 
to assert that in spite of the evidence fram 
the police officers, there had been no dis- 
orderly conduct or shouting. 


No case to answer 


He himself had never resisted the police 
or sald anything. tie claimed tnat there 
was no evidence against him on any of the 
statements made, and that he had no case 
to answer. 

He had been brought to the Court under a 
false impression, because he had been out 
to preach peace. The defendant then elected 
to give evidence and went into the witness 
box. Under cross-examination by the police 
solicitor he stated that he saw signs of sym- 
pathy from some of the crowd which is what 
he would have expected. 

He was using his liberty to witness to the 
truth of the gospel he believed, which he 
thought he was entitled to do, even if his 
views were not acceptable. He went to the 
demonstration to give the message of peace. 

The Stipendiary then stated that he found 
the charge proved against all the 
defendants. 

The judgment of Mr. Justice Field in the 

case of Beattie and Gilbanks, quoted by Mr. 
Cunningham, was irrelevant in the present 
case. 
“I accept the evidence of the police officers 
and I do not think that there is any question 
at all that the defendants behaved as the 
police officers have said. 

“‘T have only to look at the occasion. 

“The defendants do not support mili- 
tarism in any form. They try to practise 
non-violence and convert others to it. 

“ But on the Sunday there was a military 
parade in the vicinity of the Cathedral with 
Lord Montgomery taking the salute. A 
large crowd gathered, and I have to ask 
myself whether the people there were a 
peaceable assembly. There is no question 
in my mind that they were. 

“What then would be the reaction of 
these people if the defendants had got into 
the middle of the crowd and raised their 
banners? There are different types of 
people and different beliefs about peace. 

‘A large section of people believe—and it 
is the policy of the British Government— 
that the best way to preserve peace is by 
the maintenance of strong armed forces. I 
should say that the great majority present 
that day would support that view. 

“The evidence is that the five defendants 
met for a common purpose, and as a result 
of a decision taken on their own initiative. 
It is admitted that they intended to demon- 
strate in front of the Cathedral. 

“T have heard the evidence of police 
officers, all of whom testify as to disorderly 
conduct. Constable Roberts was corohorated 
in his evidence that slogans were shouted. 
His attention was attracted when the ban- 
ners were raised, and his evidence that 
people in the crowd were pushed was cor- 
roborated by others. 

“T accept the evidence of the police 
without exception, and believe that 
they did not arrest the defendants 
thew were satisfied that the defendants in- 
tended to return.” 
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—Daily Telegraph June 5, 1950 
“This day hath made much work for 
fears in many a mother.” 

—Shakespearé 
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[HE story of the “little ships of Dunkirs 

cannot iau to stir the hearts of humsa 
beings the world over; this country SU 
rounded by the sea, has naturally pred 3 
men of au kinds and degrees, and when ™ | 
call came, when it was known & : 
thousands upon thousands of sritish ’ 
were huddled, exposed and helpless befot 
the ruthless air pombardment of an 
piacable enemy, there was no hesitation ™ 
argument, no waiting for orders—the lw 
ships set out. 


Fishermen’s smacks, yachtsmen’s floating 
homes, racing cutters, paddle steamers se! 
customed to plying between Maryate aod 
Boulogne, little lug-sails, rowing boats has 
rigged, motor boats, every kind of rite 
ship, manned by men without weapons, 
must have known the risks they took 
yet willingly ventured. 


Yes, it is an epic tale. But what of oe 
men on the beaches? No single neW® 
paper, not one speech or sermon on this al 
niversary, has attempted to face the 4 
facts, draw the true picture. A sunny aay 
in June, the heat and horror and dit, ad 
human beings helplessly and hopeless! rf 
posed to violence and disintegration, te 


bodies dismembered, the bowels and fest i 
re 
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and bones of their friends scattered aroun 
no water to drink, no shelter from the ‘f 


fernal, unending terror, no doctor 4 An agre 
casWalty ward—wounds and _ torture am abs Depat 
death. nt by 
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The real Dunkirk story % letters.” 


And what of the mothers and father *™ 


Wives and sons ana daugnters, pruthel: 
ters and jovers at home, waiting 10F news J 
facing the empty years biinkered DY im 
of the great victory won ior treed 1, 
that they need not iace and understand 4 
awtul sutfering and agony of those boys * 
men whom they love, in their last hours 
the beaches of Dunkirk. 

The real tale of Dunkirk is one of dele 
and death and disaster; freedom tye 
tyranny was not won on those beaches 
peace has not triumphed. On this . ued 
anniversary the events are recapitul®gy 
the little ships sail again, the bands Pay | 
laments, wreaths are cast upon the wath 
not because anyone wishes to remem 
but because they must forget. ” 

It is not the business of the pacifist gy i} 
build their case for renunciation Of oy | 
upon its horrors, but it is their busines? ¥y- 
haps, to tear away the veil of set mand 
tality which impedes the vision of P';ns 
who would otherwise be on their side 
struggle against the tyranny of war- 
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1t has been deprived; if we are to 
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discarded and hard truth must 
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sneer at Goebbels for his lying proP4 
and at the German people for s¥4 
it, yet how easy it is to eat when you 
for comforting food. eric | 


bitter, frustratine futility, the" . ton 
would at last have an unimpeded visto fot 
the great epic tales of peace a5 & 
the adventurous, and I 
courageous. To disillusion kind ifists “ye 
people is a hard task but if ot must 
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